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Millions of Americans have found new strength, purpose, and beliet 
in their lives through the words of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. Now, in 
his latest book, Bishop Sheen offers wise, personal, and inspiring guid 
ance on the problems affecting all our lives in today’s world, ranging 
in subject from informal discussions of day-to-day living to provoca 
tive lectures on world events. “Every word that Bishop Sheen says is 
relevant to our contemporary world. Here is no cloistered theologian 
but, rather, the preacher and scholar in whose understanding mind 
theology and life have come to grips. The result is vital religion.” 
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some of the urgent topics dealt with by sixteen outstanding Irish 
writers and scholars — Paul Vincent Carroll, Maura Laverty, Sean 
O’Faolain, Margaret Culkin Banning, and others. “A vigorous dis 
cussion on a highly serious theme. ... The first step toward regenera 
tion of the race has been taken by such efforts as this sincere indict 
ment.”"-—America. “The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the 
extraordinary phenomenon disclosed in this book.” —Saturday Revicu 
Syndicate. $4.00 
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This is the true story of a Maryknoll sister who escaped imprisonment 
by the Chinese Communists. Sister Mary Victoria’s deeply moving 
account of her appalling experience is the first to come from a woman 
who has been a prisoner behind the Iron Curtain. Written in vivid, 
realistic prose, Nun in Red China tells of the bravery not only of the 
Maryknollers of her mission, but also of the Chinese Christians — 
stories illuminated with wisdom, courage and compassion. “A grip- 
ping first-hand account of the terrifying and inhuman march of 
Communism in China” (Catholic Messenger) that speaks of the courage 
of women of all times who have chosen to spread the Gospel abroad. 
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CATHOLIC SUPRANATIONALISTS 
EDITOR: 
One is struck by the frequency with which the terms 
” “Nationalist” and “Internationalist” are being 
» columnists in our Catholic Press. The question 
occurred to me: “Where do I stand in this debate?” In my 
mind | w the word “Supranationalist.” 
How can these diverse human masses manage to live in 
1y in the same world with each other, yet maintain that 
variety of individuality given us by our Creator? | 
hen of the great Religious Orders within the Church 
th its individual character yet thoroughly Catholic 
l-in unity and accord. Is not our secular life 
to be a refleection-in-matter of the spiritual? Man 
ikeness of God. ... 
“i intends that we arrive at the City of God by the 
se of our free will, daily in every thought, word and 
Might it not be a step in the right direction if each 
one of us were to study the rule of one of the various Third 
Orders—the one best fitted to the individual’s own tempera- 
ment, and so have a sure and ever-present guide in its prac- 
tices of self-discipline and its spirit of dedication? ... 
Ruth Thomas 
Newport, R. I. 


t 


THE U.N. “DEBATING SOCIETY” 
EDITOR: 

I do not share the views of Father Beaufort concern- 
ing the benefit to the world of the U.N., especially when, over 
the course of but a few years, it has permitted itself to 
evolve into a glorified debating society while gradually be- 
coming more impotent than it was at birth. Fear of World 
War III does not necessarily demand continuance of the 
organization as it is now constructed. 

After reading both articles in the January number, I re- 
ferred to the August, 1946, issue containing a short piece | 
had submitted concerning the U.N. At that time, I asserted 
that it would not bring peace to the world: and as far as the 
U.S. is concerned—and the world as a whole—its success is 
so dubious that it is definitely the liability opined in one of 
the articles. 

I think the world realizes that some way of permanently 
assuring peace must be established, as the Holy Father sug- 
gests, but the method or machinery for doing so is surely not 
the U.N. under its present charter. Father Gillis, your Con- 
tributing Editor, whose opinions command respect, says in 
his Sursum Corda column in the Tablet of January 2, 1954, 
that the whole organization ought to be cleared away to make 
room for something better. Though the U.N. Charter, by its 
own terms, provides for amendment in 1955, this does not 
assure improvement. Eugene Stack 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: In my humble opinion, the Pope has indorsed the U.N. 
and has suggested revisions of the Charter. 





EDITOR: 

The main hope that peace-loving people had 
in the U.N. was that the organization would 
prove capable of preventing wars and insure 
peace among the nations. Despite all that 
Father Beaufort writes on the credit side for 
the U.N. in his article in the January issue, 
and it must be conceded that the U.N. has 
accomplished some good, the fact remains that 
when put to a good test in the case of the 
Korean affair, the U.N. proved that its exist- 
ence was no deterrent to war, and that once 
the war had begun, the nations were not really 
united in seeking to end it. That the U.N. has 
accomplished some good in directions other 
than the prevention of war is of secondary 
importance. The main point is that it has 
failed of the object in which the people have 
been chiefly concerned—war prevention. 

When the American people come to a clearer 
understanding that the misnamed United 
Nations includes among its members Godless 
powers dedicated to world conquest through 
violent overthrow of all democratic govern- 
ments . they will understand why it was 
doomed to failure from the beginning and de- 
mand our withdrawal from it. I agree with 
Mr. James J. Flynn that the U.N. is a liability. 


James M. Dress 
New York, N. Y. 


LOYALTY OATH 
EDITOR: 

I believe it would lend perspective to a dis- 
cussion of loyalty and related matters to read 
the article “Test-Oath, Missouri,” p. 538, vol. 
14 of The Catholic Encyclopedia. It deals with 
the refusal of Rev. John A. Cummings, with 
approval of his bishop, to subscribe to and file 
the test oath provided by the new constitution 
of that State. He was tried, convicted and 
fined. Upon appeal, the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. by a majority of only one found the 
oath void. 


Clement P. Quinn 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Ed.: Archbishop Kenrick, his superior, pro- 
tested the oath as one that no priest could take 


‘ 


‘without a sacrifice of ecclesiastical liberty.” 


NOT CATHOLIC IN THE NARROW SENSE... 
EDITOR: 

A change in your cover last year touched off 
a minor explosion, some devout Catholics being 
shocked at the secularized title, “The Catholic 
WORLD.” They strongly insisted that the 
word “Catholic” and not “World” be spelled in 


bold letters, not realizing perhaps 
they themselves were. That explosion 
to produce any effect on me, and it was only 
while glancing at a recent issue that I got some 
small light on what you were possibly trying 
to convey. It appears to me that while “The 
CATHOLIC World” points out that the peri- 
odical treats of that part of the world which 
is Catholic, as opposed to all other religions, 
“The Catholic WORLD” stresses the idea of 
the catholicity and universality of the Catholic 
Church. You are going to treat, as it were, of 
a catholic, Catholic World. 


how bold 


Was sIOW 


Robert Di Tanni 
Marist College and Seminary 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Ed.: Father Martindale (Month: December, 
1953) says that the early Paulists addressed 
themselves to America “without losing sight of 
that supreme Unity so well symbolized by the 
name ‘Catholic World,’ as Hecker’s greatest 
creation was called: a magazine founded in 
1865.” 


ALSOP AND SENATOR SMITH 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on the Heffron reply to 
Alsop (January, 1954). We could also pay 
tribute to that great American, the late Sena- 
tor Willis Smith of North Carolina. At one 
instance in the proceedings, Alsop tried to 
excuse a pro-Communist expression which 
Budenz had pointed out in the Wallace Mission 
Cable, a cable whose authorship Alsop ac- 
knowledged. Alsop says: “I think it is an 
unfortunately chosen phrase by _ hindsight.” 
Senator Smith comments: “... you know under 
the law an instrument is construed against the 
man who writes it, so that will do you no 
good” (Inst. of Pacific Relations Hearings, 
vol. 5, p. 1,461). 

There are so many good Protestants who go 
wild over the mere mention of Joe McCarthy. 
I am one person who feels that way about 
Willis Smith. 

Rev. Philip Conneally 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


THOSE AWFUL ADS! 
EDITOR: 

How timely and convincing was the article, 
“The Catholic Advertising Dilemma” by Don- 
ald J. Thorman, appearing in the February 
issue. I am sure that it reflects the feelings 
that thousands have long wished to express. .. . 


Marvin L. Kathol 
Conception Seminary 
Conception, Mo. 
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Italy Enters a Crisis 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


T unee days before his fall from power, Premier Fanfani spoke to Parlia- 
ment about the threat of Communism. During the talk, Red senators 
chanted “Luce, Luce, Luce” in the same cadence as that used by the 
Fascists who sang “Duce, Duce, Duce” in Mussolini’s honor. This mock- 
ery of the American ambassador was occasioned by her recent arrival in 
Italy after an American visit in which she was instructed by the State 
Department to tighten the curbs on the Reds. 

The Communists were especially agitated by the fact that the American 
ambassador had been empowered to keep certain manufacturing contracts 
out of factories dominated by Communist unions. Mrs. Luce has there- 
fore been accused of “espionage” and even of being “Senator McCarthy's 
Rome agent in charge of witch-hunting.” In view of all this Soviet propa- 
ganda against the U.S., our State Department discreetly refused to make 
any Official comment when Fanfani fell. It is not anxious to give the 
appearance of a foreign power interfering in the domestic affairs of Italy. 


= Washington is profoundly disturbed by the situation. Regardless 
of De Gasperi’s assurances to the contrary, there is a real danger of Soviet 
domination in the Boot. But there is also another danger that is quite 
as formidable and it is the return of Fascism. The somber shadows of 
Stalin and Mussolini hover over the crisis. 

Naturally, American Catholics wonder about the attitude of the Church 
at this time. Unquestionably, the hierarchy of Italy and the Holy Father 
himself would never for one moment consider any collaboration with 
Communism. But if the situation deteriorates so radically that the people 
would clamor for a dictator, would the Church be genial to a new totali- 
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tarian Fascism? I don’t think so. 
It will take a long time for the Vati- 
can to forget the bitter experiences 
of the Church under Mussolini. 


‘Tas Christian Democratic Party 
today is in a weakened condition. 
It needs support, and a foreign ob- 
server would be tempted to think 
that the Party ought to look to the 
Church for support. Did not the 
Church play a very considerable role 
in holding the Party together dur- 
ing the War: was it not Catholic 
Action that won the 1948 elections 
for the Christian Democratic Party? 
Now that the Party is having its 
troubles, the Church could lend its 
prestige and sagacity to the policy 
formation and general administra- 
tion of the Party. 

De Gasperi, however, has repeat- 
edly refused to make the Party into 
an instrument of Church policy. Its 
bond of union is political belief, not 
religious creed, and 
De Gasperi has often 
declared that it is 
quite independent of 
the Church even 
though most of its members are 
Catholics. Yet there are many 
Italians who feel the Party should 
take a tougher attitude toward So- 
cialists and Communists on _ the 
one hand and big land-owners on 
the other. Union with the Church, 
they feel, would give this element of 
toughness. 


De Gasperi 
and the 
Church 


Manto Ernaupt, in Christian De- 
mocracy in Italy and France, points 
out that Catholic Action has been 
the right arm of the C.D.P. in Italy, 
and in Catholic Action there are cer- 
tain important persons who differ 
with De Gasperi. Notable among 
them is Luigi Gedda, head of the 
“civic committees” which delivered 
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the vote in 1948. Gedda does not 
claim his “committees” are politi- 
cal but he does maintain they have 
a right to be heard from in political 
matters. As leader of this pressure 
group, Gedda some time ago laid 
down the need of an “authoritative 
democracy” at the present time. 

The dilemma facing the Christian 
Democrats then seems to be: to 
form a professedly Catholic politi- 
cal party or to continue the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party under a new 
policy and program of “authorita- 
tive democracy.” 

I feel quite sure 
would look with a cold eye on 
either proposition. Too long has 
the Church been considered by anti- 
clericals as the enemy, and they 
would welcome evidence that the 
Vatican was actually doing what 
they have charged, that it was try- 
ing to get a strangle hold on the 
Italian government. It was to 
counteract such a notion that Pope 
Pius said: “We have no need of tell- 
ing you that Catholic Action is not 
called to assert itself in the field of 
party politics.” 


the Vatican 


I, addition to a reluctance to stir 
up old anticlerical passions, Pope 
Pius has no desire to help a move- 
ment that might mushroom into a 


new Fascism. He remembers how 
Catholics were deceived by the out- 
ward appearance of both Italian and 
German Fascism and he does not 
want them “to be taken in” again. 

The Vatican does want a strong 
leader who will be able to rally other 
parties to his aid but he must be a 
Christian Democrat. “At the very 
least,” says Einaudi, “one may 
maintain that as long as democratic 
forces show themselves capable of 
running a constitutional system of 
parliamentary democracy, the 
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Church will not prefer Fascism and 
support it in its conquest of 
power.” 

It is worthy of note that Osserva- 
tore Romano, on the eve of the 
French elections in 1951, expressed 
preference for the French equiva- 
lent of De Gasperi’s 
party as against the 
authoritarian R.P.F. 
of De Gaulle. Of 
course, if the situation got com- 
pletely out of hand and the Vatican 
had its choice of Fascism or Com- 
munism, the very pressure of cir- 
cumstance would point to Fascism 
as the only possible alternative. 


M.R.P. or 
De Gaulle 


Ox: of the real obstacles to the 
parliamentary success of the C.D.P. 
is the Socialist bloc, both left-wing 
and right-wing. The latter deserted 
Fanfani because he had made a 
bid for some reactionary support: 
Pietro Nenni, leader of the left-wing 
Socialists, after fraternizing with 
Fanfani before the vote of confi- 
dence, suddenly turned violently 
against him. 

The behavior of the left-wing 
Socialists, as Fanfani asserted, was 
explained by the fact that they had 
to take orders from the Kremlin. 
The opposition of the right-wing 
Socialists, however, seems to under- 
score a real shortcoming of the 
C.D.P., i.e., the need of more ener- 
getic social reform and economic 
relief. Not only Socialists but many 
Christian Democrats as well insist 
that the Party must set the wheels 
spinning at a faster pace. Every 
opportunity for land-reform that is 
lost is a moment gained for the 
Soviets. 

The Kremlin has decided to send 
a tougher ambassador to Rome. It 
looks as though the Reds are mak- 
ing ready for a grab for power. 


ART, MOVIES AND CENSORS 


Tue: U. S. Supreme Court recently 
ruled that the censors of New York 
and Ohio had acted beyond the 
scope of their authority in refusing 
to license two movies for public 
showing. New York had banned 
La Ronde as “im- 
moral,” and Ohio 
had rejected the 
movie M as “inciting 
to crime.” The Court cited the de- 
cision in the 1952 Miracle case in 
which it had declared that movies 
are entitled to the Constitutional 
safeguards of freedom of speech and 
press, but it must be remembered 
that at that time, the Court also re- 
marked that these freedoms are not 
unconditional. 

In the present instance, the Court 
said that New York and Ohio had 
presented “vague” and ‘indefinite” 
reasons for banning the films. One 
can understand the Court’s hesi- 
tancy (in the Miracle case) to allow 
a censor to judge what is “sacri- 
lege”: that is a matter of religious 
belief and varies with creeds. But 
surely a licensing board as well as 
a Supreme Court can be presumed 
to know the minimum but definite 
standard of moral conduct that is 
demanded from persons of all 
creeds. 


La Ronde 
and M 


‘Tre Court did not attempt to in- 
validate all censorship laws but did 
leave a large question mark in the 
minds of censors as to their powers. 
If they cannot reject films as im- 
moral or crime-inciting, on what 
possible grounds can they reject 


them? Archbishop John F. O’Hara 
of Philadelphia interprets the de- 
cision in this fashion: “In effect, the 
Supreme Court has ruled that the 
States may label as poison only 
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what affects the body, not 
which can destroy the soul.” 
The most disturbing feature of 
the case is the opinion written by 
Justice Douglas and affirmed by 
Justice Black. “In this nation, 
every writer, actor 
or producer, no mat- 
ter what medium of 
expression he may 
use, should be freed from the cen- 
sor.”” The implications of this state- 
ment are tremendous. Equivalently, 
it asserts that the States can now 
abdicate their responsibility as 
guardians of public morality. — It 
leaves the community helpless 
against the publisher of pornogra- 
phy, removes TV from censorship 
of FCC, cripples any regulations 
against burlesque. . Fortunately, 
this was not the opinion of the ma- 
jority but we wonder if it is a por- 
tent of future radical decisions. 


that 


Black and 
Douglas 


ae rejoices over the un- 
dertones of the decision. Eric John- 
ston says he hopes the Court will go 
on to “eliminate all political censor- 
ship” and Sam Goldwyn describes 
the 
toward revision of the industry’s 


ad 


reversal as “a step forward” 


own self-regulating code. Many of 
the producers, however, hope that it 
means the end of all censorship, 
self-imposed or State-imposed. 

For Catholics, the decision means 
that they will have to be more vigi- 
lant than ever in guarding against 
immoral films. This is unfortunate 
in that the Catholic contribution to 
the development of the movies will 
tend to be negative rather than posi- 
tive. Freda Lockhart in “The Chris- 
tian Critic and the Cinema” (Black- 
friars: September, 1951) wrote: 
“Unless Christians will conquer 
their suspicions of the cinema as a 


medium, and will 


inside and 


get 
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crusade as craftsmen, the only tunc- 
tion left to Christian film criticism 
will be the defensive, negative, 
necessary but defeatist, one of cen- 
sorship.” The sad prospect is that 
Catholics will have to be critical and 
censorious, for the moral future of 
the movies is not bright. 


Nox is the aesthetic future. The 
argument usually advanced against 
censorship is that it strangles art. 
The motion picture is and of right 
ought to be a great art form. It can 
convey ideas and emotion with the 
aid of music, painting, drama and 
poetry. The Very Rev. Hilary Car- 
penter in London some time ago 
claimed “the cinema is the highest 
form of art.” 

But what is the prospect for bet- 
ter pictures? Will there be an ar- 
tistic development of the medium? 
It seems to me that the relaxation 
of censorship will drive the indus- 
try back a few generations. 

To try to recoup the losses caused 
by TV in theater attendance, the 
Hollywood producers hit upon 
Cinerama and 3-D and CinemaScope 
and other innovations. Some of the 
new processes (as in The Robe) 
have been successful, but their 
technical make-up is such as to de- 
mand the production of supercolos- 
sal spectacles. These are being pro- 
duced today but at terrific cost. 
The $3,000,000 film is the rule 
rather than the ex- 
ception. This means 
that the movie must 
be seen by at least 
15,000,000 people to be profitable 
and this in turns means that pro- 
ducers must suit the tastes of the 
least common denominator, which 
in turn means the lowest taste. 
They must be able to please the eye 
and titillate the sense of the moron 


Movies for 


the Millions 
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without making any demands on his 
brain. Like the pulp magazines, the 
movies for the masses will probably 
provide a fare of bunk, piffle and 
sex. I hope lm wrong. 


i+ seems to me then that the Court, 
by relaxing censorship, is clearing 
the way for films that appeal to the 
most vulgar tastes of the mass audi- 
ence. One never raises the standard 
of art by stooping to satisfaction of 
animal instinct. 

In discussing the relative claims 
of art and morality in movies, it is 
sasy to get oneself fouled up in 
arguments about art and prudence. 
It is true that an artist, as artist, 
is un-moral. He may be a murderer 
or pervert but if he makes some- 
thing beautiful, he is sharing by re- 
flected glory in the creative power 
of God. He may be a very good 
craftsman and at the same time a 
very bad man. 

But where public welfare is in- 
volved, we care little for the subjec- 
tive intention of a work of art. We 
ask: will it increase the commu- 
nity’s treasury of aesthetic beanty 
and, more importantly, will it help 
or hinder the ethical conduct of the 
community? If a work of a man re- 
puted to be an artist is judged by 
competent, sensitive and intelligent 
men to be ugly, why cumbereth it 
the ground? Secondly, if it is 
judged to be offensive to public 
morals, away with it. 


‘Tats is especially true in the case 


of children. The State is bound to 
exercise a very special guardianship 
over the morals of minors: they 
should be safeguarded against 
temptation and enticement and edu- 
cated in a manner that will conduce 
to the practice of the natural vir- 
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tues. When Dr. Flick, head New 
York censor, talks about classifying 
films “For adults only,” he is talk- 
ing through his hat. Today ado- 
lescents enter the same theaters as 
do the adults. How can you keep 
them out? In these 
days of mass enter- 
tainment, I don’t see 
how the State can 
look kindly upon a 
film which tends to endanger the 
morals of a minor and is neverthe- 
less offered for public exhibition. 

If intelligent people would patro- 
nize the really good pictures, the 
need for censorship would abate. I 
don’t necessarily mean the art pic- 
tures shown at “long-haired” art 
theaters. Some of these, such as 
Bitter Rice and Anna are only thinly 
disguised art veneer covering a 
filthy sex picture. But there are 
others worthy of commendation 
such as The Cruel Sea and The 
Titan. I find it hard to agree with 
certain Catholics who maintain that 
to witness an un-artistic movie is 
to commit a sin. But I do feel that 
we can be more solicitous about 
the art quality of the movies we 
attend. 

In her article in Blackfriars it 
was interesting to note that Freda 
Lockhart cited Joan of Arc as a 
palpably bad film from an aesthetic 
angle. There are legions of stupid, 
dull, indifferent, banal pictures 
floating through the regular movie 
houses. There are also other pic- 
tures that have artistic value but 
with sordid themes making their 
way through the little art theaters. 
The Catholic attitude might well be: 
a plague on both your houses! We 
want to see films made according to 
the best traditions of art and the 
eternal laws of God. 


“For 
Adults 
Only” 
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Mr. Blanshard 


His Dream House 


I, his recent book, The Irish and 
Catholic Power, Mr. Paul Blanshard 
shows a fantastic industriousness 
in making out the “old country” as 
a place no freedom-loving man 
could long remain in without suffo- 
cation. In everything from eco- 
nomics to education we are priest- 
ridden, bullied, choked, humiliated, 
harried hither and thither by an un- 
limited clerical tyranny, so that by 
the time we start reading his sev- 
enth chapter, on the sticky question 
of sex, we know what sort of drub- 
bing to expect. 
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Builds 


by Robert Ostermann 


Now to give the man his due, most 
of his facts are up-to-date and can, 
I think, pass unchallenged on the 
count of accuracy. But without in- 
terpretation, without causes, with- 
out the essential explanatory facts, 
a lonely fact by itself is pretty 
meaningless. 

A man I see racing down the 
street with a gun in his hand may 
be a murderer; he may also be a 
policeman chasing a murderer. The 
fact alone doesn’t tell me anything 
about that and, just as a warning, 
a lot of Mr. Blanshard’s facts suf- 
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fer the same defect: they tell you 
nothing. His method is equally 
tendentious. He begins with a 
theory (a prejudice?), that democ- 
racy and the Catholic Church can- 
not abide each other’s company, 
and so he tries constantly to make 
something else out of the fact that 
in Ireland they get along not too 
badly; his subsequent material 
can’t help but get diverted into by- 
ways and dead-ends. Of course the 
democracy he has in mind is his 
own version of American democ- 
racy. That is an idea which must 
inevitably get him into quarrels 
with people who happen to think it 
may not work everywhere with the 
same success, or who may even 
argue that he does not represent the 
American model in quite the way 
the Founding Fathers interded. 


As every drama should, Mr. Blan- 
shard’s has a really thundering 








good villain; black-garbed, white: 
collared, sinister, striding merciless- 
ly about like an ogre seeking whom 
he may devour— the priest. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Blanshard 
is obsessed by the figure of the 
priest, haunted and hounded by it, 
until that figure assumes in his 
writing the deep multiple signifi- 
cance of a symbol like the childhood 
terror that endures into adult life 
and sums up the whole of its alarms 
and anxieties. 

It is priestly authority he deplores, 
and writing about moral purity he 
sees all exhortations to a virtuous 
life as means to prolong the clerical 
domination. “The priests, ambitious 
for their own clerical institutions, 
exploit the alleged superiority of 
chastity over marriage in order to 
fortify these institutions against 
decline.” 

In this book, wholly Catholic 
things tend to get localized into Irish 
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idiosyncrasies. “The Irish priests 
and nuns are sincere celibates who 
accept virginity with sober enthu- 
siasm”’; as if religious elsewhere, of 
other nationalities, were members 
of some vast subversive anti-celi- 
bacy organization. “Only a few 
hardy souls in the Republic care to 
defy these taboos [regarding civil 
marriages and marry without 
priests.” Only Irish Catholicism 
presumably advocates this. One has 
the impression of an entire popu- 
lation suppressed beyond the bear- 
ing of it, seething with eagerness to 
march into the first registry office 
in sight. 


Dun glance at the Index of The 
Irish and Catholic Power, with a 
little effort to track down some of 
the familiar names thereon, par- 
tially explains some of Mr. Blan- 
shard’s remarkable’ readings of 
Catholic behavior. Water will rise 
no higher than its source, and un- 
derstanding cannot come from con- 
sultations with men who are noto- 
rious for their lack of it. It stacks 
the deck just a bit too obviously to 
take one’s authority from writers 
like Sean O’Faolain or Liam 
O'Flaherty, who by an extraordi- 
nary coincidence hold many of the 
same opinions on Catholic matters 
as the author of this book. 

Also like these writers, Mr. 
Blanshard firmly believes that men 
and women cannot think of the 
opposite sex without biting their 
nails in a frenzy of uncontrollable 
passion; marriage is, then, quite 
understandably, an absolute need— 
and the earlier the better. But find- 
ing many men and women in Ire- 
land who are not as eager as he 
imagines they should be, and find- 
ing also that a leading sermon sub- 
ject is continency, it suits him to 
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seek the secret of Irish “abnormali- 
ties” like late marriages and lack of 
divorce or birth control in the ter- 
rible anti-life doctrines propagated 
by the clergy. 

According to Mr. Blanshard we 
are all frustrated, all tormented 
and miserable, because our priests 
threaten us with damnation for 
casting a leering eye on an attrac- 
tive girl or handsome man; because 
purity is displayed as a possession 
of great nobility. ‘Men do not give 
up one of life’s basic sources of hap- 
piness without compensa- 
tion.” The italics are mine; to the 


some 


statement’s author belong the em- 
phasis. 


H: went looking for a secret, but 
I fear he merely found the one he 
imported with all the rest of his 
mental furniture. The real secret 
behind the reluctance of young Irish 
men and women to marry is not 
new, it has little direct connection 
with sexual prejudices, and indeed 
is not properly a secret—not if you 
mean by the word something novel 
and concealed. 

What is this secret?) Where it is 
not economic insufficiency, as_ is 
so often genuinely the case, it is in 
most instances an old human attri- 
bute: an ordinary garden variety of 
selfishness less romantic and cer- 
tainly less ominous than Mr. Blan- 
shard’s picture of lovers cowering 
in a kind of horrid timidity. Ther 





Robert Ostermann, an American now liv- 
ing in Ireland for many years, offers the 
much-needed interpretation of the array of 
facts marshaled by Paul Blanshard in his 
latest book on the bugaboo of Catholic 
Power, and thus neatly demolishes the 
writer’s carefully erected dream house. Mr. 
Ostermann is doing journalistic work in 
Cork and has recently completed his first 
novel. 
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are varieties of selfishness stronger 
than the mating instinct and physi- 
cal desire. 

I wonder if Mr. Blanshard didn’t 
spend too much time examining 
Ireland like a biological specimen 
and too little time living here. If 
he had, he would have found a kind 
of selfishness not much different 
from that which Americans have, 
or Canadians, or Englishmen; the 
desire for possessions, personal 
indulgences like European holidays, 
nights out drinking, new clothes, all 
the paraphernalia of keeping up ap- 
pearances; in a word, the franchise 
of individual economic independ- 
ence. 


Mis and women everywhere share 
similar weaknesses, but the average 
Irish income is still insufficient to 
allow indulging them while other 
normal affairs carry on in the usual 


way. You cannot imagine what a 
staggering liberty it is for an Irish 
boy or girl to have superfluous 
money to spend on_ themselves; 
there is an intoxication in that free- 
dom not easily surrendered. Ameri- 
can lovers can get married without 
giving up their enormous range of 
pleasures. To have the Irish 
equivalents of television sets, ex- 
pensive entertainments, night clubs, 
requires, at a guess, four times the 
saving. 

As I have said, there is no reason 
to challenge Mr. Blanshard’s facts. 
There are priests who take the ex- 
travagant measures he condemns, 
who are known to go up and down 
the country lanes and roads driving 
young sweethearts ahead of them 
with a blackthorn stick like beat- 
ers out on a pheasant shoot; they 
have undoubtedly encouraged a 
loathing toward sex, an atmosphere 
of illicit secrecy about it, and by 
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their emphasis upon its wicked use 
throw disrespect, even suspicion, 
upon its proper function. Happily, 
such instruction decreases in our 
time. 


A CHRISTIAN, not necessarily a 
Catholic, must face a grave option 
in these matters. Which is better, 
to have people emotionally imma- 
ture or sexually immoral? For in 
concrete human situations there are 
most frequently the alternatives 
open to the instructors and guard- 
ians of morality. 

Catholic “liberals” are forever 
weakening their cause for more un- 
inhibited attitudes toward sex-edu- 
cation by suggesting that imma- 
turity and repression are too high a 
price to pay for the virtuous life: 
hypocrisy for them is worse than 
mortal sin. They argue similarly on 
censorship; better complete license 
than positive benefits achieved 
through admittedly often unintelli- 
gent, blundering, misguided meth- 
ods. They rarely olfer anything 
more constructive than a hopelessly 
unrealistic carte blanche permis- 
sion, which persuades one to think 
their wish is not an improved meth- 
od of moral instruction, but just 
unrestricted personal liberty, im- 
munity from the moral law. 

One must protest Mr. Blanshard’s 
exegesis which makes such a special 
case out of the Irish. For a man 
who exalts the power and urgency 
of sex, self-control becomes most 
frail, cowardly, irresolute in the 
Irish as he sees them. But then no 
other situation will suit his thesis. 

Emotional reactions, passions, 
can be tempered without impairing 
family life, as the uniformly large 
Irish families show. Can Mr. Blan- 
shard’s principal objection be that 
Irish men and women have not 
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made sex their prime value, and can 
control their desires? I have lived 
too long in Ireland to contend that 
all do; but I wager that the number 
is uncomfortably high for the man 
who would prefer women generous 
and accommodating — with 
favors. 


their 


io mistake Mr. Blanshard makes 
is all too common, and in our day re- 
flects no great credit on the United 
States. It consists in transposing 
American conditions and psychol- 
ogy onto a foreign scene. Writing 
as an American living in Ireland | 
am foreed to say this particular cus- 
tom is the most embarrassing to be 
confronted with, least easy to de- 
fend. Wherever they go, the Euro- 
pean lament is, Americans attempt 
to rewrite history, plan national 
destinies, condemn local character, 
and all as if there were only one 
place and time, contemporary 
American civilization. 

I will not insist that all priests are 
tolerant; they are human, too; but 
there are intolerant champions of 
the American way. How fatally 
easy-—and unkind—~it is to take un- 
familiar customs like planned mar- 
riages, or the private devotional 
practices of devout Catholies, and 
jeer at them; how easy to take ap- 
pearances and read unjust: mean- 
ings into them. 


Senewann is worse confounded by 
Mr. Blanshard’s anxiety to make 
lrish Catholicism the scapegoat. He 
repeatedly writes of the clergy’s 
moral authority as if it were an ex- 
clusively Irish phenomenon; or of 
religious orders as though only Irish 
Catholics believe that the religious 
life is the highest open to men. 
“The antagonistic attitude,” he 
says, loading the argumentative dice 
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once more by using an opprobrious 
term like “antagonistic” to describe 
the not unexpected censure of sex- 
ual vice, “toward sex as an impedi- 
ment to moral excellence pervades 
the whole |Irish| educational sys- 
tem.” 

He is horrified to find little 
education in Irish) grammar 
high schools, amiably 
that this is the 
some of America’s finest private 
Let them beware! Mr. 
Blanshard may next denounce them 
as un-American, 


CO- 
and 
forgetting 
also tradition in 


schools. 


Ox: wonders what sort of creature 
will exemplify the “moral excel- 
lence” Mr. Blanshard would admire. 
A loose-living jade, perhaps, who 
for three-quarters of her life oecu- 
pies a man’s arms; or the restless 
dissatisfied young man who can't 
resist patting every girl he meets as 
if she were his pet spaniel. 

That is a little unfair. Mr. Blan- 
shard does want moral excellence; 
but he also demands an immoral 
freedom. I don’t see how he can 
have it both ways. Till relatively 
recent times, to grow up morally 
meant saying “no” more often than 
saying “yes.” “Tolerance” will not 
have this. What, say no to life? 
Impossible! Life is aflirmation and 
it is unnatural to be chaste. What 
an old, ugly song is this. 

But I doubt if in his heart of 
hearts Mr. Blanshard can mean this 
travesty of tolerance, for he cannot 
help but commend the fidelity of 
priests and people to their ideals. 
It is simply that any stick will do 
to beat the dog, as Chesterton would 
say, and Mr. Blanshard’s eagerness 
to beat this dog of a Church takes 
him to silly lengths. 

For it is just plain silly to cite, 
with carefully muted approval, the 
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cynical account of a widespread 
extramarital and premarital inter- 
course concealed by the pregnant 
girls fleeing to England for the de- 
livery of their children. 

Earlier in his book he has writ- 
ten at some length about the Irish 
economic difficulties and prevalent 
poverty. Now he asks us to believe 
in a steady stream of girls, sufli- 
ciently numerous to support his 
contention, pouring into English 
maternity hospitals. Why, the full 
fare alone is the equivalent of the 
average working-girl’s salary for 
two weeks. And this from girls 
who, after contributing to home ex- 
penses, might have enough left for 
two visits to the cinema and a cheap 
hair-set! 


Anas, Mr. Blanshard is really a 
pity, and woefully unacquainted 
with actual conditions of life in 
Ireland. He should have taken up 
residence here and learned how im- 
possible it is to conceal a moral mis- 
demeanor in either town or city; he 
should have kept clear of experts 
and intellectuals and gotten down 
amongst the people. Ireland is near- 
era big family than a small country. 
That explains why social ostracism 
can constitute such an effective re- 
straint to immorality: you can sear- 
cely kiss your own wife without 
everyone knowing it, not to mention 
trying to get away with kissing 
someone else’s. 

A middle-aged man I know ocea- 
sionally walks to and from his busi- 
ness with one of his several very 
pretty daughters. More than once 
his wife has been pointedly asked 
by friends who was that young 
“chippie” they saw her husband 
strolling with. One doesn’t hide 
anything in an environment like 
that! 
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The anonymous beehive existence 
of most American cities is unknown 
in Ireland. For better or worse, 
everyone takes the most intense in- 
terest in everyone else’s affairs. A 
virtue can run to excess. This curi- 
osity is the excess of a virtue being 
rapidly lost in too highly mecha- 
nized communities: an alert appre- 
ciation of personal relationships, of 
the existence of other people, of 
communication and encounter. Neg- 
lecting that social fact makes pos- 
sible a disastrous misunderstand- 
ing of Irish life, and leads to some 
highly improbable suggestions. The 
implied underworld of unknown 
vice is a myth Mr. Blanshard 
brought with him from America. 
Moral defections are the least likely 
feature of one’s life to remain un- 
known; an enormous abhorrence of 
immorality has helped it become 
the very first thing one _ notices 
about one’s neighbor. 


Bur we must beware taking too 
seriously The Irish and Catholic 


Power; our confidence will find 
little to grip on in the uncertainty 
of its principles. Describing the 
Church’s jurisdiction in = moral 
questions Mr. Blanshard uses the 
objectionable phrase “priestly regu- 
lations of the marriage bed.” It isa 
fair illustration of his ambition to 
deny us the power he wishes to re- 
tain for the type of democracy he 
represents. He conveniently neg- 
lects, for example, the regulations 
by which some American States vio- 
late privacy, as in physical exami- 
nations before marriage. Not only 
is the moral code expressed in this 
book governed in the main by val- 
ues of hygiene and cleanliness and 
prosperity; the tolerance it pleads 
is one-sided, dogmatic, inflexible. 
The democracy Mr. Blanshard 
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upholds cannot endure a_ rival. 
Does he dispute the Church’s claim 
to loyalty and her use of sanctions 
to enforce it? Indeed he does, but 
only in his next breath to demand 
it for democracy. He not only 
wants Catholics to stop opposing 
birth control, he wants them to 
start using it; he does more than 
resent our preaching a different 
doctrine, he resents our living it. He 
wants one world, made in his way. 


co- “mutual tolerance and free- 
dom,” which define the trend of 
twentieth century society, turn out 
even more intolerant and constric- 
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tive than the Church he attacks. 
The fact is, Mr. Blanshard cannot 
tolerate any other authority but the 
one he approves, which must have 
the right to say what will be tol- 
erated. If he had said this straight 
out, instead of bearing tolerance 
and freedom above him like a mon- 
strous King Charles’s head, he 
would have written a more convinc- 
ing book; it would certainly have 
been less inelegant. 

The Church is more generous. 
She assigns a _ legitimate fidelity 
and allegiance to the political com 
munity, but maintains that God is 
not imprisoned therein. 


The Tide 


by AILEEN O’BRIEN 


[RANMORE and Kilfenora, 

Delphi, Keem and Corofin, 

Chasing clouds of gulls before her, 
The tide comes prancing, dancing in. 


Killary, Galway, Bantry Bay, 

She’s left gold seaweed strewn about, 
Whistled the birds away, away, 

And then gone dancing, prancing out. 

















Spain’s New Role 


in Western Europe 


by John D. Harbron 


What Spain's bases and her strategic position mean to 
Western Europe's defense plans. 


I, the spring of 1939, German 
Field Marshal Hermann Goering, 
addressing German veterans of the 
Spanish Civil War, observed that 
“Spain is the key to two continents.” 
Naturally he was thinking of her in 
terms of future German world con- 
quest and of Spain’s place as a 
springboard for the German con- 
quest of Africa. 


Today, fifteen years later, the 
menace of German aggression in 
Europe has been replaced by the 
threat of a Russian invasion of 
Western Europe. The _ Iberian 
Peninsula, of which Spain forms 
more than 80%, still remains an iso- 
lated bastion at 
western fringe 
Pyrennean 


Europe’s south- 
and its rugged 
frontier and equally 
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rugged citizens still represent as 
potential a resistance to a European 
invader as they did in the days of 
the invasion of Napoleon in 1808. 

The leaders of the German Reich, 
committed fully in the global war 
of 1939-1945, never invaded Spain. 
Today, the hope that Russian Com- 
munist strategists, much 
planners than Hitler’s staff ever 
were, will never invade Western 
Europe, is a hope that we dare not 
rely on. 

It is therefore logical that the 
United States, whose resources and 
whose armies would in the long 
haul have to defeat the Soviet in- 
vasion of Europe, should make a 
military agreement with Spain, one 
of Europe’s most strategie nations 
and geographically a potential cen- 
ter for gathering forces for coming 
events. 


bigger 


Tie pact is not a full-fledged alli- 


ance and both American and Span- 


ish authorities make this clear. 
Though Spain is pledged by it to 
aid the United States in any future 
Russian attack, it is difficult at pres- 
ent to say in exactly what manner 
the Spanish government would act. 
On the other hand, there is no in- 
tention on the part of the United 
States to flood Spain with American 
airmen and naval personnel. Nor 
will American forces make use of 
all Spanish ports and airfields, but 
rather a chosen few under the pact 
which will be modernized and over 
which it is agreed the Spanish flag 
will still fly. 

The United States Congress has 
laid aside $226,000,000 with which 
to implement the pact of which 
$141,000,000 will be used for mili- 
tary assistance and $85,000,000 for 
needed economic aid. Though the 
published terms of the pact did not 
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include the exact names of the air 
and sea bases to be used, the gen- 
eral opinion is that the naval bases 
included are El Ferrol on the north- 
west coast of Spain, Valencia on 
the Mediterranean coast and Port 
Mahon in the Balearic Islands in the 
western Mediterranean. Reported 
air include Madrid, Barce- 
lona and Seville, which presently 
have the largest installations (now 
mainly for commercial 
Spain, 


bases 
use) In 


ee implications of the pact from 
either an olfensive or defensive 
viewpoint are considerable. From 
Spain, jet aircraft and long range 
bombers will be able to move far 
into Soviet Europe and even to the 
Caspian Sea. Even if such an event 
as the conquest of Western Europe 
were to take place, from the rela- 
tive protection of Spain behind the 
Pyrenees, such air attacks could 
still be made from a defensive need 
of course. 

Allied surface and submersible 
forees would have advance bases in 
the western Mediterranean as well 
as bases along the Spanish Atlantic 
coast which were not available dur- 
ing the last war. Such bases would 
render untenable the movement of 
enemy submarines operating from 





The ten-year pact signed last September 
United States Spain has 
again brought that country into the fore- 
front of the news. John D. Harbron, M.A., 


here surveys her strategic importance in re- 


between the and 


lation to Western Europe’s defense plans. 
Mr. Harbron did postgraduate work in twen- 
tieth century Spanish government at the 
University of Havana and_ the 
Foundation of the Library of Congress. 
Formerly an officer in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, he is now editor of an industrial maga- 
zine and the author of a pamphlet on the 
history of Spain to be published shortly by 
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Bay of Biscay ports if they were 
under enemy control again. Fan- 
ning out into the south Atlantic 
from Spanish naval bases in the 
pact and from = Gibraltar, allied 
naval craft could prevent large seale 
Soviet penetration of southern sea 
lanes. 

From the land warfare viewpoint, 
the Korean War has already empha- 
sized the intense difficulty with 
which modern weapons of war can 
make gains possible in rugged, 
irregular, mountainous terrain. 
Similar physical conditions to Korea 
exist in northern Spain. Soviet tac- 
liclans, with the Spanish 
army as the largest standing army 
in Western Europe, and soon to be 
bolstered by modern U.S. field 
equipment, would have examples 
a-plenty from history of the unfor- 
tunate consequences suffered by 
previous invaders of the Iberian 
Peninsula. 


faced 


Tue pact also means that modern- 
ized Spanish bases will meet the 
global commitments of jet aircraft, 
long range bombers and the com- 
plex fleet needs of the modern U. S. 
Mediterranean fleet with all its dif- 


ferent types of 
logistical 


craft) and their 
The moderniza- 
lion of air bases will begin from 
scratch probably, since Spanish 
military aviation has been seriously 
retarded since the Civil War by the 
lack of aircraft parts and by the 
high cost of aireraft production in 
the postwar years. 

In bringing Spain actively into the 
defense of Europe against Commu- 
nism, the United States is the latest 
in a long line of world nations who 
have recognized the importance of 
Spain in strategic considerations for 
defense and for the maintenance of 
spheres of influence. Modern Euro- 


needs. 
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pean history offers numerous proofs 
of struggles to secure Spanish as- 
sistance in war and in peace. All 
through the eighteenth century, as 
alliance followed alliance, the secur- 
ing of Spanish support was a vital 
consideration, in any coalition to 
prevent a single power from con- 
trolling Western Europe or that a 
single power might try to create to 
bring about domination of the con- 
tinent. 


I, was during the resistance to the 
Napoleonic invasion that the second 
major asset of Spain came to the 
fore as never before. This was her 
people’s love of country and their 
single-minded determination to re- 
sist foreign invasion. These patri- 
otic feelings resulted in the fighting 
of numerous small wars or guer- 
rillas among the mountains of Spain 
by small war fighters or guerrilleros. 
Our modern term “guerrilla war- 
fare,” with all its fight-to-the-death 
meaning, comes from the struggle 
of the Spanish people against the 
Napoleonic invasion of 1808. 

Only a short fifteen years before 
Spain lost her vast New World em- 
pire, the vigor of the race was strong 
enough not only to oust Napoleon’s 
brother from the Spanish throne but 
to stem the French invasion. So 
much so, that in defeat and exile, 
Napoleon muttered on one occasion, 
“It was the Spanish ulcer which 
ruined me.” 

In our own times, the terrifying 
Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939, 
proved that dominating ideologies 
considered Spain important enough 
to be won even in the midst of their 
domestic struggle. The Communist 
destruction of the Spanish Republic, 
the establishment of Soviet secret 
police methods, the destruction of 
Spanish churches and Spanish 
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treasures of the past by wanton 
means, and the intervention, nol 
only of regular Russian troops, but 
of thousands of Communist volun- 
teers, was proof of the determina- 
tion to win Spain at whatever cost 
for the new world of Communism. 


— with his imperialist 
philosophy of the domination of the 
Mediterranean (“mare nostrum’’), 
“our sea,” considered Spain to be 
a vital part of future Italian control 
of the entire Mediterranean in the 
1930's. His covetous eyes looked 
upon the Spanish Balearic Islands 
as the ideal center for Italian sub- 
marine bases to combat British sea 
power at Malta, the main obstacle to 
his plans of empire. For his own 
purposes, he sent 100,000 troops in- 
to Spain on the Nationalist side, as 
he hoped no doubt to swing Spanish 
destinies to aid in the future Italian 
control of the western Mediter- 
ranean area. 

Though his troops proved to be 
desultory fighters, their very pres- 
ence in the peninsula of Spain, em- 
phasized her continuing importance 
as a Strategic entity in Europe. 


== 1939, Spain has been the 


most anti-Communist 
Europe. But since the last war 
when Soviet intentions became 
more aggressive than before, Spain 
has not been a member of any of the 
military and economic joint meas- 
ures taken by the rest of Western 
Europe in its common defense. 
Even the present military agreement 
with the U.S.A. is considered as “a 
side agreement” by Britain and 
France because they both have a 
number of joint commitments with 
the U.S.A. in such schemes as 
NATO, the Marshall Plan, the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and of 


nation in 
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course the United Nations, of which 
Spain has never been a member. 

If Spain has been such a strategic 
nation, century after century, and 
is today the most anti-Communist 
nation in Europe and means so 
much strategically to the U.S.A. that 
she has signed a separate military 
pact with her, why has she not been 
a member of the various organiza- 
tions created since 1947 to halt 
Soviet advance in Europe? Why 
has Spain never been a member of 
the UN? Surely such a situation 
presents one of the outstanding 
paradoxes of modern international 
politics? 


Fiastzy, strong opinion in Britain 
still remembers Mussolini's support 
of General Franco and the Duce’s 
threat to British sea power in the 
Mediterranean during the 1930's. It 
is felt in certain quarters in both 
France and Britain and the other 
Western European nations which 
were allies during the war, that the 
Spanish government, though neu- 
tral, gave aid and assistance to Axis 
shipping and warships during the 
sea war in the Mediterranean be- 
tween 1940 and 1944. This feeling 
was so strong that after the war, 
the United Nations Assembly for- 
bade member nations to send am- 
bassadors to Madrid. 

It is interesting to remember that 
the resolution was introduced by the 
Communist delegate from Poland 
and that Communist nations sup- 
ported the resolution from the be- 
ginning. In 1945-1946, the Soviet 
Union was still our “big Slav ally” 
and comrade-in-arms. 

In vain, the Spanish government 
leaders countered that hundreds 
of Allied airmen, shot down over 
France, were allowed to escape 
through Spain to Britain and that 
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Spanish guns could have destroyed 
Gibraltar’s town in a few hours at 
any time during the war if Spain 
had decided to join the Axis, and 
that thousands of Jewish victims of 
Nazism found safe harbor in Spain. 

Britain’s immediate postwar 
Labor government, many of whose 
leaders were strong in their support 
of the Communist leaders of the 
Spanish Republic, detest the pres- 
ent Spanish government. By 1947, 
Spain’s twentieth century isolation 
seemed everywhere more complete 
than ever. 

However times have changed. 
Spain offers no threat to world 
peace today and the Soviet Union 
most definitely does. 


‘Tne second main reason for some 
resentment against the U.S.-Spain 
military agreement is French oppo- 
sition to the concept of Spain as a 


last line of defense. American mili- 
tary spokesmen have been con- 
stantly emphasizing France’s role as 
the main defense against Soviet in- 
vasion; indeed Secretary Dulles 
recently blasted France (for hesi- 
tating to ratify the EDC) in view of 
the fact that France was so impor- 
tant for European defense. Now, 
according to the French idea, the 
Americans may intend to abandon 
France as a bastion and withdraw 
behind the Pyrenees. It is the opin- 
ion of the French that the pact with 
Spain simply means that the Ameri- 
cans are skeptical of France’s abil- 
ity to withstand a Soviet invasion. 

Press opinion in Britain during 
the two years of negotiation between 
Spain and the U.S.A. prior to the 
signing, emphasized the peril to 
which the British Isles would again 
be exposed if Spain and the adja- 
cent European coastline would fall 
into the hands of a nation with 
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strong submarine forces such as the 
Russians now possess. And a re- 
minder that the nearest Britain ever 
came to defeat at sea during the 
1940’s was in the Battle of the At- 
lantic. 


ar; the rejection of a nation 
whose language and culture have 
influenced more of the world in 
modern times than any other except 
English, French, German and Rus- 
sian, and whose part in Europe’s 
past has been great, could not be 
permanent. For those who dislike 
our association with Spain, is posed 
the problem of our much chummier 
relations with Marshal Tito, who, 
after all, is still a Communist. We 
ask few questions about his meth- 
ods of running Yugoslavia while we 
pour in dollars and military aid. 
Spain’s internal affairs are her own. 
This is quite clear to Spain and her 
leaders. In an October editorial on 
the new pact, the Spanish news- 
paper Juventud stated, “we are nol 
speaking of ideological affinities 
where there are none military 
accords do not mean ideological ac- 
cords. ...” 

If millions of American dollars 
can be loaned or given to nations 
which were former enemies such as 
Germany or Italy; and when we re- 
member how much material aid was 
given to the Soviet Union during the 
late war and with what little thanks, 
surely it is not too much to ask that 
we refrain from criticizing Spain 
and her leaders for keeping national 
interests in mind. Nor is it unrea- 
sonable for the United States to 
sign this military agreement whose 
terms do not impinge on America’s 
wider treaty commitments with her 
European allies. 

The military pact does not mean 
that Spain will enter NATO or join 
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the United Nations Assembly. Since 
1951 when the ban on sending am- 
bassadors to Spain was lifted in the 
U.N. Assembly, prejudices against 
her have eased and Spain is now a 
member of I.C.A.O. (International 
Civil Aviation Organization), 
W.H.O. (World Health Organiza- 
tion) and U.N.E.S.C.O. (United Na- 
tions Educational Social and Cul- 
tural Organization), all world-wide 
agencies of the United Nations. 

The pact does mean that Spain 
will receive considerable U.S. dollar 
aid which has been denied her in the 
postwar years in the quantity in 
which it was made available to other 
Western European nations through 
the Marshall Aid program, the Eu- 
ropean Co-operation Administration 
and M.A.P. (Military Aid Program). 


is is not generally known on this 
side of the Atlantic that Spain has 
had to recover from both the Civil 
War and the World War entirely 
on her Few that 
the were 
shipped tn toto to Moscow, “for 
safekeeping” by the Communist 
cabinet ministers of the Spanish 
Republican government during her 
Civil War. American 
bank loans of a private nature were 
made to Spain between 1947 and 
1952 only on 
the 
security. 


own, remember 


nation’s gold reserves 


Spasmodic 


and were possible 


deposit of Spanish gold as 

In the economic sense, the Span- 
ish nation is not prepared for an 
active part in) European 
against Communism. Her commu- 
nications run and old- 
fashioned. Spanish railways are in 
sore need of repair while railway 
equipment is not being renewed 
vear by vear. Spanish creative engi- 
neering ability does exist as the 
ultra-modern, aluminum wonder 


defense 


are down 
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train “Talgo” proves. Designed for 
the fast run from Madrid to the 
Basque coast, it is only one of a type 
which Spain needs in quantity. 

Spain has vast chemical deposits 
such as potash and pyrites, used 
widely in industry. Exports of these 
have gone up since 1939, but could 
be increased if exploitation were 
better organized. Basically an agri- 
cultural nation, over 80° of Spain’s 
vrain is still harvested by hand but 
the government hopes to improve 
tractor usage in the next year. In 
1951, Spain possessed 15,000  trac- 
tors, an estimated one-third of her 
present needs. 

Since 1945, unforeseen droughts 
have cut heavily into the manufac- 
ture of high quality Spanish textiles 
in Catalonia. Though the Ministry 
of Public Works has completed 
twenty-five new dams since 1940, 
water in reserve fell over 1,500,000,- 
OOO cu. 191 1952. 


ft. between and 


Tie Spanish armed forces suffer 


from chronic tech- 
nicians, engineers and equipment. 
The Spanish Navy, whieh has done 
an admirable job of building two 
new light destrover classes since 
1945, is nevertheless woefully short 
of radar, sonar, and up-to-date gun- 
nery fire-control equipment. Since 
the Spanish peseta is soft currency 
and most new equipment has had to 
be purchased from dollar areas, if 
has not been possible to purchase 
all required, 

Though the Spanish trade bal- 
anee has improved by 200, 000,000 
pesetas since 


shortages of 


1950, the desperate 
need for engineers caused by the 
bloodletting of the Civil War and by 
the destruction of the leading tech- 
nical colleges cannot be supplied 
from dollar savings from a higher 
export market. 
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Fix all these reasons and many 
more, the economic assistance un- 
der the recent pact will have a bene- 
ficial effect on a national economy 
which not only never knew the In- 
dustrial Revolution as did the rest 
of Europe, but which has been pre- 
vented from reaching full-time effi- 
ciency because of the Civil War, the 
end of world markets during the 
last World War, by domestic bu- 
reaucracy and by the continuing un- 
stable world-trade picture. Though 
this agreement is primarily a mili- 
tary one, and by it Spanish military, 
naval and air personnel will re- 
ceive new American arms and up- 
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to-date training in the U.S.A. in how 
to use them, the Spanish economy, 
whose strengthening is the regime’s 
chronic problem, will also benefit. 


Sean's place in the world today 
is much stronger than it has been 
for over a century. World support 
from her Latin American sisters in 
the U.N., promised betterment of 
her economy now in sight, and the 
implementation of her traditionally 
strategie role in Europe, this time 
through the American alliance, 
point to a new era of European and 
American understanding and 
operation with her. 


coO- 


Song for Mary 


by STELLA MUSE WHITEHEAD 


OF her lovely beauty I shall sing 

For none is like to her... 
The doves that cleave the air on snowy wing 

Are wondrous fair—and all the blooms of spring 
The flowers of heaven that know no withering .. . 


But she is lovelier. 


Her eyes are radiant as stars that light 
Dim meadows with their beams; 
Her words are silver birds that sing in flight 


Through heaven's garden 


... flutes that play by night 


Unseen; and all her thoughts are lilies white 
That bloom by whispering streams. 


So of her lovely beauty I shall sing 
(Beyond all maids that are!) 
And this my homage-offering to her bring, 


For she hath all of loveliness— 


the spring 


Dawnlight and Evening Star... . 





Recommended for the View 


by GEORGE EAGLE 


Gena BurNs, sitting with an 
iced apéritif, finally risked wonder- 
ing, as he watched the strolling 
people, the swirling taxis, if he 
really had a reason for being in 
Paris. The doubt abashed him. He 
had been positive, crossing on the 
Mary, that once in Paris he would 


hardly sit down for an instant; yet 
down he was, in the middle of his 
lirst week, tilted back from a shaky 


iron table and staring across the 
plaza at Notre Dame. The trees 
flanking the Hotel Dieu were a flat 
July green, shading the nuns who 
passed beneath them, while unceas- 
ingly, at the chiseled portals of the 
cathedral, sightseers vanished and 
emerged. Near his table a cat 
blinked indolently from a wicker 
chair. The traflic squawked, the 
Seine between its embankments 
seemed to loiter, and the afternoon, 
capped by a crystal sky, languished; 
threatened, while he sat there, to 
die. 

His idleness chafed. He was twen- 
ty-eight and in Paris, with a book 
of checks and a wallet stocked with 
thousand-franc notes. It was all he 
had craved since his discharge from 
the army after the war. He had 
first come to Paris, a month after 
the victory, for three days; and 
back in America, through college 


and later teaching, had longed so 
tou return that it shocked him now, 
as he leaned across to tickle the cat, 
to feel such eanui. 

For suddenly there seemed noth- 
ing to engage him, nothing for the 
rest of July and nothing from now 
until dinner. He had exhausted the 
Paris he remembered, had scanned 
it from the Eiffel Tower, idled 
among the statues in the Tuileries, 
wandered away a morning in the 
Louvre, an afternoon in the Bois, 
and sat through an evening at the 
Folies. He had stood in the Sainte- 
Chapelle, spangled all over, in his 
gray gabardine, by the splintered 
and incarnadined sunlight, and had 
ventured to Fontainebleau, to Ver- 
sailles, finally to Chartres, where 
leaving the cathedral he collided 
with a girl, a Jewess fairly weeping 
in the south porch. Too beautiful, 
she told him, too sadly beautiful; 
while on a cobbled plaza_ they 
drank green tea and ate pastries. 





No, basically, Gerald simply was not that 
sort of man. It stung to see one’s disap- 
pointment dramatized, to have one’s envy 
taunted in the sunlight—but without dra- 
matics he scotched the temptation and faced 
the rest of his life cheerlessly but unafraid. 
George Eagle, associated with The Texas 
Oil Company of New York, has a sure touch 
in the creation of his male characters. 
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Perviarny the cat sprang down, 
darted, disappeared; and now alone 
(alone again; the Jewess had van- 
ished solemnly to the Loire) he 
thought he discovered, on the face 
of Notre Dame, a fretted brow. 
Above the dise of window a wrinkle 
stirred, and by squinting he dis- 
cerned a line of people, specks of 
heads dotting the still fagade. Then 
he remembered, at the base of one 
tower, a door through which for 
several francs one might ascend. 
Pushing himself from the chair he 
crossed the plaza, but realized, 
starting up the spiral (so dark and 
steep, with sometimes barely room 
for the foot) that this was merely 
another reflex, like every act in his 
life almost unchosen, unwilled. 
There had been such an awfully 
frail volition (he pressed back 
while someone descended) in study- 
ing Spanish for instance, in major- 
ing in the Mexican novel, even in 
proposing to Eileen. His very life, 
when he faced it in the tower, 
seemed automatic. Back in Amer- 
ica its unalloyed reflexiveness had 
frightened him, crushed him up 
against his own impotence, his 
twenties contracting, his life being 
closeted in lecture halls, his writ- 
ing a paper someday on tropes. 
Thus he had abdicated everything, 
the assistantship, the seminar in 
the Mexican novel, the engagement; 
had flung them all down and come 
to Paris. 


U, the steps twisted, past slots of 
light in the stone. His ascent 
seemed one more futility, ordained 
to nothing, and he was almost turn- 
ing back when light appeared, the 
end of the climb, the gallery across 
the top of the cathedral. He issued 
upon it all winded, so that his sole 
reflection, when Paris luminously 
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scattered itself below him, was sim- 
ply that he must cut down his smok- 
ing. He had come to Paris first at 
twenty. Nothing could have winded 
him then. 

Encountering the tourists, he dis- 
covered that in circling up he had 
lugged the stale encumbrance of his 
focus: the specks were now on the 
plaza, the life-sized were the people 
aloft. He passed between the gar- 
goyles, his gaze ranging the city, 
lighting upon the obvious, the Eiffel 
Tower, the river forking, the Sacré- 
Coeur, and he tried, as he leaned 
peering, to envision himself below 
in the boulevards, the parks. Then, 
with a sick shudder, he remem- 
bered. 


Av noon he had been walking by 
the Seine, breasting the dappled air 
beneath the trees, when he came to 
a bookstall and to rout his aimless- 
ness stopped to glance at titles. A 
bolt of sunlight, penetrating the 
leaves, emblazed his ring when he 
took up a volume, opened it, and 
skimmed a paragraph. His heart 
gave a thrash. The words raced 
his eyes, sowing a madness in his 
body, and the book trembled in his 
hands. Finally barred by uncut 
pages, he slipped out his wallet and 
in shame passed a note to the ven- 
dor. As if in flight he leapt into a 
taxi, reached his hotel, and sitting 
at the bar swallowed a cocktail. He 
tried, all through luncheon, to 
soothe himself: it had all happened 
reflexively, without his really will- 
ing it, he simply wasn’t that type of 
man. He carried the book upstairs, 
flinging it on the bed and departing. 


; the cathedral he braced his 
hands on the coping. No, he mutely 
testified, he wasn’t; not that sort at 
all, not really that type. Above him 
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jutted the face of a gargoyle, ob- 
scenely cynical, and Gerald pivoted, 
prepared to make for the tower and 
descend. At the rail stood a man 
of about thirty, an American proba- 
bly, six feet in height and slender. 
He was dressed with a fresh but 
easy neatness, in tan slacks and a 
white oxford shirt, but tieless, with 
the shirt loosened at his throat and 
turned back above the wrists. A 
camera hung from his shoulder on 
a leather strap and his eyes were 
shielded by large green lenses. His 
hair was very pale, rinsed blond by 
the sunlight, and above the white- 
ness of the shirt his face showed 
tan, with a hue of pink at the 
temples. A fair down dusted his 
hands and wrists. He stood at the 
coping a figure of virile ease, a 
thumb in his belt, his shoulders 
aslant, his weight on one leg while 
the other was thrust obliquely from 
a minor hip. It was an ease subtly 
disciplined by instinct, by sureness, 
by a deep, invincible manhood. 


ities ran to the tower, stum- 
bling as he sank in the black spiral, 
and fairly lunged, when he reached 
the pavement, into a taxi. 
jogged with a rattle across the cob- 


The cab 
bles. He dragged a palm despair- 
ingly down his jaw, wishing it were 
granted men to cry. He longed to 
show himself commiseration. His 
life had been a narrative of second- 
bests, fussy classroom 
picayune seminar triumphs. He 
was thought to be clever at lan- 
guages, rather deep in analyzing 
novels, even a trifle witty on Alumni 
Day. But all of that was _ trash, 
gaudy trash. It was a cheapness, a 
facile, vulgar substitute for what he 
craved. Yet to be what he longed 
to be—for that he was hopelessly 
turdy, too late by his age plus nine 


victories, 
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months. Vividly he had seen it 
among the gargoyles. 

The smoke he vented, when he 
snapped his lighter, floated through 
the window to the traflic. With 
prankish glints the afternoon was 
fleeing, trailing a wake of grayness 
in the streets. The taxi quit the Ile. 
It rolled across an 
bridge. 


alabastrine 


= Gerald at twenty had first 
come to Paris he had lodged in an 
army club, sleeping on a canvas cot; 
but now at twenty-eight, in his 
flight from the college, from Eileen, 
he was staying at a hotel in the 
Boulevard Haussmann. He had had 
enough of Europe in the mud, in 
strafed casernes, and shattered bil- 
lets, and now his dollars were giv- 
ing him what he had shopped for, 
the gilt and marble lobby, the bro- 
cade dining room, the mirrored 
panels and prismed chandeliers. 
The lobby stirred with an evening 
vitality, couples advancing across it 
toward the avenue, appointments 
being kept among the coffee tables, 
waiters emerging with trays from 
the bar. Gerald received his key 
from the desk and rose in the ele- 
vator to his floor, passing down the 
corridor to his room. In the foyer 
hung a suit brushed and _ pressed, 
and swinging it in a blue are he 
entered the bedroom. But halted. 
The novel lay on the bed where he 
had tossed it, and though before un- 
dressing he pulled the draperies, 
eclipsing the light from the balcony, 
the white paper cover still gleamed. 
He assured himself, running the tub 
full, that he simply wasn’t that sort 
of man; not really, as he soaped 
himself, not basically, as standing 
on the mat he dried his body, not 
fundamentally, putting on fresh 
shorts, a clean shirt, that type. He 
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selected, for the blue suit, a tie pur- 
chased rashly in the Rue de Rivoli, 
and went downstairs, at seven 
o'clock, to the bar. 


L, was a polished, carpeted room 
with beige panels. In the green 
plush chairs sat dinner-bound Pari- 
sians, businessmen from Frankfurt 
and London, a few Americans. 
Their languages, over cocktails and 
Pernod, seemed to mesh. The 
smoke of their cigarettes—Abdulla, 
guessed Gerald, Lucky Strike 
lifted and_ discreetly evanesced. 
From a stool at the bar he asked for 
a dry Martini—‘and a little easy,” 
he lightly instructed, “on the Noilly 
Prat.” 

But the quip was dour, for there 
Was no amusement within him to 
issue out, none since his abashment 
upon the cathedral. It stung to see 
one’s disappointment dramatized, to 
have one’s envy taunted in the sun- 
light. Being that man would ex- 
empt one from every lesser striving. 
One would indulge in simply being. 
The rest was rubbish. But Gerald 
being Gerald must count trifles 
books, studies, Paris ——for in the 
life-long day of his poverty, they 
were the only pennies in his pocket. 


W,, vr a shock, lifting his lighter, to 
glimpse beyond its flame that man. 
Still wearing the sunglasses but 
dressed in a suit now, with a linen 
tie, he stood in the archway glanc- 
ing, then came forward and sat a 
few places from Gerald. His suit 
was gray, the tie a pale red and 
chained to his shirt by a golden 
cable. When he planted his heels 
on a rung his knees struck the bar, 
and reflexively he dropped his legs, 
crossing the ankles. 

“Evening, Paul.” 

“Monsieur Danby.” 
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Greeting barmen was one more 
perfection, worth a hundred faculty 
posts, a hundred university semi- 
nars; worth—with Danby’s face, his 
swift white smile, his body poised 
leanly on the stool—everything. He 
leaned a little to meet the barman’s 
match and asked, exhaling, for a 
rye and soda. A ring glistened when 
he clasped the glass and a white 
cull, as his hand arose, showed nar- 
rowly; but he checked the gesture, 
glancing from the mirror to Gerald. 

“Sorry,” blurted Gerald blushing, 
“T was thinking I had seen you at 
Notre Dame.” 

Danby smiled, coming over with 
his glass. “You probably did. Paul 
recommended it for the view.” 

“There’s a better one,” said Ger- 
ald, “from the Tower. If you haven't 
been up you might run = around 
sometime.” 

“I’m leaving tomorrow. For 
States. Are you an American?” 

“New York—can’t you tell 

“Worcester. Bob Danby.” 


the 


»)*? 


Gnacs giving his own name, felt 


sasier. He had thought his own 
company sufficient and it shamed 
him that he should feel so glad to 
be with someone. He was asking 
Robert how long he had been in 
Europe. 

“Ten days.” 

“And leaving tomorrow?” 

“ve done what I came for.” 

“Ten days,” said Gerald, “isn’t 
much in Paris.” 

“I only got here this morning, 
from the south.” 

“The Midi?” 

“The Pyrenees. I went to 
Lourdes”— he pulled his glasses off 

“for this.” 

His right eye was red, the white of 
ita mesh of molten veins. The light, 
with his glasses off, made him 
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flinch, sketching a path of pain 
across his forehead. He was look- 
ing at Gerald aslant, seeing him 
with one eye, and Gerald, feeling no 
pity, for actually the face was barely 
flawed, hung in a brief embarrass- 
ment, finally asking how it had hap- 
pened. 

“That’s what nobody knows. It 
happened in Tokyo, I was in the 
navy, called back out of the reserve, 
and I just woke up one morning 
and there it was. I had the damned- 
est time convincing the medics | 
hadn’t gotten drunk and thrown up. 
That can do it. Anyway,” he said 
with a shrug, “that’s it. When I got 
home to Worcester I had the idea, 
before starting to work again, of 
coming over to Lourdes —- just in 
case.” 

Gerald stared at his cocktail, at 
his hands. “And do you really 
think,” he mumbled, “that il 
helped?” 

“Pm still half blind so I guess, 
strictly speaking, it didn’t. And 
vet,” he amended, squinting his un- 
matched and thinning his 
voice, “I don’t know. Maybe in a 
way it did. The thing stopped seem- 
ing so important.” 

His ring, when he put on the 
flashed a gold radiance, 
commemorating some distant uni- 
versity. Surely for Robert college 
had not been ambiguous. Surely 
across its tides and currents he had 
reached an unruffled affirmation. 
One might conjecture he had stud- 
ied accounting, but among its data 
accounting could scatter clues. Rob- 
ert, of course, would have spotted 
them, would have summed them on 
the abacus of his faith. 


eyes 


“lasses, 


dain Gerald tried to summon 
pity, vet the loss of one eye, with 
such other riches remaining, did 
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seem a trifling subtraction. It was 
not enough to wrench him from his 
own unhappiness. “Do you think,” 
he risked, braving the ravaged eye, 
“do you really believe there’s some- 
thing later on that will sort of” 
his stare cowered — “sort of, in a 
way, make it up to us?” 

But Robert had turned to the 
archway, where a_ black-suited 
blonde stood glancing, pivoting a 
spike heel on the carpet. In a bur- 


nished contralto she asked of the 
barman if one had to dress for 
Maxim’s and, assured that = she 
needn't, she swung away, dimin- 
ishing across the marble lobby. 
Robert turned back grinning. “Max- 
im’s,” he murmured. “My girl- 


my fiancée—-told me to be sure and 
Maxim’s. If you’re not doing 
anything for dinner——” 

“But I thought you were waiting 
for someone. When you came to the 
bar you seemed to be 
around.” 

“Only deciding whether or not to 
come in.” 

“And why did you?” 

“T was thirsty.” 


see 


looking 


a lied himself free, free of 
Maxim’s and free of Robert, and 
dashed across the lobby into the 
cage. When it reached his floor he 
hurried down the corridor to his 
room, halting when he entered the 
foyer. With both doors shut it was 
dark, and again, as in the tower, he 
felt winded. He was glad and sorry 
to be away from Danby. Robert had 
come to Europe to pray, had 
climbed a tower in Paris to view the 
city, had entered a bar because he 
was thirsty and was dining at Max- 
im’s to please a girl. He did not 
consider the human eye an orna- 
ment, an embellishment to the face, 
a decoration. To Robert the eye was 
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something to see with. Neither was 
manhood an ornament, but a duty, 
and life a mint to be invested. Rob- 
ert knew the purpose of everything. 
Robert knew the purpose of himself. 

Gerald entered the bedroom. Twi- 
light trembled on the balcony, and 
the draperies, from his opening the 
door, giggled drily. He threw his 
coat on a frail golden chair and 
wandered upon the balcony to 
watch the dusk. A gray light hov- 
ered and brushed the roofs, and the 
dome of the Sacré-Cceur was stuck 
upon its summit like a flake of 
pearl. From the boulevard sighed 
the impatiences of the traflic. Ger- 
ald tugged his tie loose, lit a ciga- 
rette, and lifting a knee half seated 
himself on the rail. 


I, was too late, of course, to phone 
the Cunard place, but in the morn- 
ing, after coffee, he would walk 
there. While out he would cable 
the college. He wouldn’t worry to- 
night about the wording, but re- 
solved against the faintest pretend- 
ing: expensively, succinctly, he 
would crawl. With Eileen, however, 
he would not be succinct, but lightly 
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garrulous, approaching it obliquely 
and with love. “Darling Eileen,” he 
commenced in his mind, reckoning 
they could marry on his travel 
checks, “Darling Eileen,” he started 
again, but knew it would take most 
of the morning. The booking to- 
morrow, the crossing, the marriage 
and the work at school—it was 


going to take the rest of his life. 
How aridly he began it: simply by 
turning from the balustrade, sim- 
ply by crossing the balcony and go- 
ing in. 


I. was still on the bed, a glimmer- 
ing oblong of white, and he took it 
up, seating himself on the slender 
gilt chair and drawing to his feet the 
wastebasket. The white paper cover 
came off easily, like a flake of some- 
thing wasted and decayed, and the 
pieces tumbled bleakly into the bas- 
ket. But when he reached the text 
he was glad the room was darken- 
ing, because even while he shred the 
pages he felt his eyes enticed by the 
stunted words. Beyond his window 
the twilight was sinking, promising 
in a moment to flicker out, to shield 
him with the barricades of night. 











What's Happening to English? 


by RUSSELL J. JANDOLI 


I, common with other fields of 
knowledge, the English language, 
the more one examines it closely, the 
more confusing it becomes. Mod- 
ern-day grammar, in_ particular, 
probably because of its insistence on 
changing according to time, place, 
and situation, appears to present 
complications and intricacies that 
only mount with study. The issues 
are many and varied. But the most 
popular point for argument between 
the traditionalists and the modern- 
ists (these designations are in them- 
selves matters of dispute, by the 
way) concerns itself with the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the rules 
of grammar as the measure of lan- 
guage correctness. 

Modern linguists, like Robert A. 
Hall, Jr., of Cornell University and 
Charles Carpenter Fries of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan believe there is 
no such thing as good or bad, cor- 
rect or incorrect, right or wrong 
language. They contend that the 
only grammar there can be in any 
language must be that type which 
rests on usage. “When that usage 
is practically unanimous,” says 
Fries, “there is no possible appeal 
despite any rules that may come in- 
to conflict with it. In such cases, 
if the rule of grammar does not 
harmonize with the general usage 
of the language, it has no validity.” 


Gans depends upon the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of those who 
are “socially dominant.” Fries says 
that educated persons seldom put 
their words together in the manner 
prescribed in the usual grammar 


texts. Beginning in 1946, he re- 
corded mechanically 250,000 of 


many conversations of speakers of 
standard English at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He came up with the conclu- 
sion that the usual grammar rules 
are passé because they do not accu- 
rately describe the way we put our 
words together. 

This comes down to mean that 
the social acceptability and hence 
the correctness of any word or form 
is determined not by reason or 
logic or merit but solely by the 
hearer’s emotional attitude toward 
it—and “emotional attitudes” nat- 
urally differ from person to person, 
from group to group, from social 
class to social class. Accordingly, 
that is good English which on the 
one hand most fully realizes one’s 
impressions and on the other is 
most completely adapted to the pur- 
pose of any particular communica- 
tion. 


Tee real bombshell that Fries 
tosses into the study halls is that 
grammar as it is taught today in 
most schools is not only futile 
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since it does not affect significantly 
the speech and writing habits of our 
students — but it is clearly false, 
because it does not describe accu- 
rately the mechanism of communi- 
cation. In short, it’s out of date, as 
obsolete as Ptolemaic astronomy. 

Usage is the thing, not habit or 
“authoritarian dogma.” Why, for 
instance, say the modern linguists, 
should there be so much concern 
over “shall” and “will”? Everyone 
knows that a seventeenth century 
English historian named John 
Wallis dreamed it all up, manu- 
factured it out of whole cloth, and 
put the rule into a book to be copied 
and recopied by generation upon 
generation of grammarians. 

Usage, even that of the best au- 
thors, was definitely repudiated by 
these early English grammarians, 
particularly those in the century 
following Wallis. The modern lin- 
guistic scientists charge that the 
eighteenth century rules still domi- 
nate our mid-twentieth century 
language and that Greek and Latin 
neo-classicism still influences its 
practice. The phrase, “It is I,” for 
example, has been declared “‘cor- 
rect” for no other reason than that 
the verb “to be” in Latin takes no 
object. 


‘Tusanroen, the modern linguists 
call for scientific observation and 
investigation. Grammar definitely, 
but grammar that is taught in terms 
of the structure of English itself, 
not of Latin or any other language. 
New grammars should be _ based, 
then, on fact-finding surveys and be 
replaced frequently lest they them- 
selves become sources of dogma. 
English thus would be taught on 
the basis of frequency of usage, 
somewhat in the manner the Armed 
Forces language program in World 
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War II discarded all that was not 
immediately useful and concen- 
trated on what was needed there 
and then-—at that time and in that 
situation. 


Ewan reared in the regular pat- 
terns. Having attended parochial 
“srammar” school and_ parochial 
high school, I was imbued by the 
good Sisters of St. Joseph with the 
rules of English grammar and the 
accepted procedures for effective 
composition, and I believed in them. 
This is not to say I do not believe 
in them now or in the educational 
method that uses them. J am 
merely questioning them, testing 
them. 

I prefer this attempt at objectiv- 
ity for more reasons than that of 
clarifying the situation. The new 
trends are unquestionably fascinat- 
ing to observe and the struggles be- 
tween those who accept them and 
those who reject them makes for 
one of those stimulating educational 
experiences that pit ideas against 
ideas and men against men. My 
position as a professor of journal- 
ism permits me this sweet freedom. 
To take sidcs might dull the con- 
test for me. 


[ college professors, what- 
ever belief they profess, know bet 


ter than most others that the 
schools are not doing the job that 
must be done in teaching the 
mother tongue. One can form his 
own conclusions regarding the pri- 





Professor Russell J. Jandoli, Chairman of 
the Department of Journalism at St. Bona- 
venture University, has been very careful not 
to set himself up as judge in the language 
dispute between the traditionalists and the 
modernists, but we wonder if his readers 
might detect a slight leaning one way or the 
other. : 
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mary and secondary levels from the 
college situation. Freshmen writing 
is forever the nightmare of college 
teachers of composition. It is a rare 
student who can write what he has 
to say with simplicity, lucidity, and 


euphony. To be sure, one modern 
linguist has said that far more 


graduating seniors are candidates 
for a remedial clinic than can pass a 
writing test with honors. 

College deans everywhere have 
wrinkled their brows perennially 
with this problem. A number of in- 
stitutions of higher learning have 
revised their entire thinking on 
teaching English to Freshmen and 
Sophomores in trying to get a solu- 
tion. Courses in communications 
have superseded grammar and com- 
position courses. 

At Michigan State, for example, 
students are given a course in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing calculated to show them how to 
communicate better. They learn, 
among other things, how to improve 
themselves as receivers of commu- 
nications transmitted by motion 
pictures, books, magazines, news- 
papers, radio and television. 

The general idea is that if you-can 
teach people how to communicate, 
grammar will come along on its 
own through corrections of written 
and spoken work, through emula- 
tion, and so on. After all, it’s the 
message that’s important, not the 
telegraph key. 


 — linguistic science may 
prove as faddish as miniature golf 
and above-the-knee skirt lines. Bul 
there is also the probability that it 
may not be so ephemeral as its op- 
ponents would have us believe. The 
emergence of modern linguistics 
seems already to have had more 
than a passing salutary effect. How 
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neatly the modern linguist disposes 
of that boring prude who delights 
in interrupting a conversation to 
apprise us of a breach of grammar! 
Banish forever the backseat purist, 
breathing down one’s back, waiting 
to catch the unsuspecting. Those of 
us who have been subjected to such 
teeth-gritting experiences brought 
on by adult pseudo-intellectuals can 
now find surcease. 

Surely, one does weary wonder- 
ing how the rule goes. In 1786, 
Daniel Shays led an uprising of 
western Massachusetts farmers and 
every generation since has puzzled 


over the term, “Shays’s  Rebel- 
lion.” Why Shays’s and _ not 
Shays’? Most experts agree-—among 
them Fowler and Webster—-that it 


is now the thing to do to add the 
apostrophe and s after such one- 
syllable, singular nouns. Yet it is 
safe to say that an infinitely small 
percentage of our population know 
this, about as many as know it’s a 
Federal offense to rip open a pack 
of cigarettes without tearing the 
revenue stamp. 

The apostrophe and s rules alone 
are much beyond the ken of the 
common man. It’s “for goodness’ 
sake,” but it’s “Thomas’s shirt”; 
it’s ““Moses’ journey” and “Achilles’ 
heel,” but it’s “Socrates’s philoso- 
phy.” 

The basis of the rules seems to 
rest on pronunciation. Yet if you 
look in the Columbia Encyclopedia 
under “Shays’s Rebellion” the word 
“Massachusetts’s” jumps at you 
from out of the text. Admittedly, 
the rules seem to be against that 
one, but who can be sure? 


_ modern linguists also make 
sense, it appears, when they protest 
the shenanigans of some “school- 
room purists” who have lost them- 
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selves in their grammar books and 
who operate to the detriment of to- 
day’s learners. 

Recently Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York actually disciplined a 
Democratic legislator from Brook- 
lyn for carrying grammar a bit too 
far. It seems that the assembly- 
man involved—a school principal— 
had found to his dismay a gram- 
matical error in Section 140 of the 
Surrogate Court Act of 1920. For 
thirty-three years, the error had 
gone unnoticed officially. It was 
contained in the heading: “Who to 
be cited thereupon; contents of cita- 
tion.” The “who” was found sus- 
pect by the assemblyman, who 
thereupon had a bill introduced ard 
passed that required a reprinting of 
the section to change the “who” to 
“whom.” This was done at the cost 
of several hundred dollars and 
much irritation on the part of the 
Governor. To top it off, someone 
soon discovered that “who” was 
right all along. The phrase “to be 
cited” is in the passive voice and 
so “who” is the subject of the abbre- 
viated sentence, whose long form is 
“Who [are] to be cited.” 


‘Bee so-called traditionalists coun- 
ter these ideas with the argument 
that if it is all right to say “it is me” 
or “who is this for?” then—carry- 
ing the point to its logical conclu- 
sion—anything g The modern 
linguists reply by saying that a 
principle of correctness as an abso- 
lute standard in language doesn’t 
exist and never can as long as peo- 
ple change. The grammar of today 
is not the grammar of yesterday 
and will not be the grammar of to- 
morrow. 

Now the “pure” modern linguis- 
tic scientist is not alone in seeking 
language change. There are others 
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who work with him or alongside 
him, like the neo-semanticists and 
the communications experts and the 
authorities on readibility. Consider 
just one of these, the proponents for 
better readability, for simplifying 
your writing so others may more 
sasily understand you. 


‘Te success of readability tech- 
niques on the ground level of the 
writing world—the unlearned jour- 
nalists and the pseudo-journalists, 
the pulp artists and the literary 
hacks, mediocre house magazine 
editors and publicity writers, pur- 
veyors of internal communications 
and purveyors of external commu- 
nications in industry—has been all 
but phenomenal. The business fra- 
ternity has gone all out for reada- 
bility in an attempt to conquer 
gobbledygook and chase it from the 
face of the earth. 

Dr. Rudolph Flesch, key figure in 
the plain talk movement, calls for 
shorter sentences, shorter words, 
and more human interest in words 
and sentences. We should write as 
we talk, he says. We should use 
concrete words, eschew irony, 
rhythm, and rhetorical sentences. 
Flesch and Robert Gunning, another 
readability expert, have formulae 
for determining just how readable 
a given passage is. Gunning’s is 
simpler, involving average sentence 
length and word length, and giving 
an answer corresponding to grade 
levels and called a Fox Index. 


G enemas speaking, scholars 
abhor the popularization inherent in 


reducing the art. of writing to 
mathematical formulae. The pre- 
occupation with readability yard- 
sticks, slide rules, wheels and other 
gadgets which have become part of 


the stock in trade of the young 
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writer is not only perplexing but 
amusing. Thankfully, the English 
or journalism scholar has long ago 
got over Flesch, having extracted 


what good he could from his 
formulae. 


On the surface, it might appear 
that the readability experts simplify 
the language rather than complicate 
it. This probably would be so if 
the experts were 100% right, or if 


the results had more to do with 
better writing rather than’ with 


more understandable writing alone. 
To clear our language of foreign 
and complex words, for example, 
would be to deprive it of zest, color, 
and impact. We thus would create 
other problems, other confusions. 
Stephen E. Fitzgerald, writing in 
The Saturday Review reduced read- 
ability simplicity to the absurd by 
translating the Gettysburg address 
into “Eighty-seven years ago, the 
people who were here before we were 
started a new country, ete., ete.” 
The idea of writing as you talk also 
can be made to sound fantastic, con- 
sidering that there are some people 
who talk in a halting, backtracking, 
never-ending manner. 


‘Tem is not to say that the reada- 
bility experts have not made a genu- 


ine contribution. Much of what 
they and the modern linguists 
preach——more so the modern lin- 
guists——is excellent advice. In fact, 


it should not be difficult to prove 
that the traditionalists and the mod- 
ernists agree more than they dis- 
agree. No true scholar, I think, 
ever said grammar was absolutely 
immutable. The study of usage did 
not begin with the modern linguis- 
tic scientists nor did plain talk 
originate with Rudolph Flesch. The 
modernists don’t outlaw grammar; 


they just want it on their own 
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terms. All agree that good writing 
is a creative, artistic process and 
not a complication of structural 
rules, special techniques, and max- 
ims on style. 


ie for the differences that do 
exist, at least one authority, Mario 
Pei, professor of Romance lan- 
guages at Columbia University, be- 
lieves the traditionalists and the 
modern linguists can overcome 
these. Every language can be re- 
duced to a basic grammar, he says, 
composed of elementary rules of 
broad application and “shorn of all 
pettyfogging exceptions and excep- 
tions to the exceptions.” Present 
this first, if you will, then bring in 
the refinements. Order, in any 
event, must be maintained if we are 
to have trained, logical minds. 
“Most of the sloppy and confused 
thinking of today,” says Pei, “can 
be traced to the abandonment of 
the principles of order in the teach- 
ing of languages (particularly Eng- 
lish) in the schools.” 


in the light of this, perhaps it is 
correct to say that we do not need 
applied English courses at this time 
as much as we need better 
“Patently,” says Fortune 
magazine of readability, “some- 
thing is very wrong with the teach- 
ing of English when graduates so 
fail to grasp the fundamentals of 
good English that they feel they 
must learn a separate kind for 
everyday life--and a rather bobtail 
one at that.” 

Some universities and colleges 
have for a long time required a cer- 
tain proficiency in the fundamentals 
of the language of all students, arts 


basic 
ones. 


men and engineers alike. At Han- 
over College in Indiana, for in- 


stance, a passing mark in an Eng- 
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lish competence test is prerequisite 
to graduation. The test, which 
stresses spelling, vocabulary, read- 
ing comprehension, and clear, cor- 
rect expression, is given at the end 
of the sophomore year and repeated 
annually until passed. 


W.. have a fair idea now of what 
is happening to English in America, 
at least so far as issues are con- 
cerned. What can be done to clarify 
the situation is another matter. 
Modern linguistics and its allies 
may seem to provide easy answers 
but the old tune still lingers on for 
those who would seek a full under- 
standing of the language and its use. 
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One must learn the fundamentals 
and one must also write and read 
and listen and talk, constantly prac- 
ticing and striving for improve- 
iment. 

From my sideline perch, compro- 
mise thus seems the only intelligent 
way to overcome the present hodge- 
podge and establish language au- 
thority of one kind or another. 
Certainly, if the scholar, the stu- 
dent, and the common man are to 
get anywhere with their language, 
modernists and traditionalists alike 
must spend less time training them- 
selves how better to kill each other 
and more time trying to understand 
their opponents’ views. 


Dusk at the Airport 


by LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


rgy 

Lue flocks of silver birds come home 
Across a darkening sky 

With stars above and stars below 
Where lighted cities lie. 


And some will climb the dark again 
Toward far dim pathways drawn 

By Vega, Mars and crescent moon, 
And some will greet the dawn. 


So small is man, so vast the night 
O Lord of earth and air, 
For every starward mounting bird 
Hear our wingéd prayer! 
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by Paul Harris 


Ox: of the great signs that 
the Western world is losing its 
grip on a Christian mentality, 
is our current serious problem 
of coldness and lack of hospi- 
tality shown toward strangers, 
the poor, displaced persons, 
dispossessed families, even 
neighbors and relations. 

Father Jean Daniélou, S.J., 
in a recent treatise “Toward a 
Theology of Hospitality,” re- 
lates a story by one of his Chi- 
nese friends who made a pil- 
erimage from Peking to Rome. 
The friend stated that to the 
degree that) he approached 
Rome, hospitality diminished. 
While he was in Central Asia, 
the Slavie and Eastern coun- 
tries, the hospitality that he 
received was suflicient for his 
needs, but when he reached the 
Western countries, all hospi- 
tality was at an end. 

This does not mean that 
apostolic individuals and fami- 
lics in Western countries do 
not practice Christian hospi- 
tality. It does mean that for 
the most part, our Western 
Christian world has lost the 
“sense of hospitality” which 
characterized the fervor of the 
‘arly Christians. 

If, as Pope Pius XII states, 
we are ata critical point in his- 
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tory, when “we must build a new 
world on the ruins of the old”—one 
of the cornerstones of our Christian 
civilization must be this duty of hos- 
pitality. Not only should it be part 
of the early family training of chil- 
dren, but it should be an indispen- 
sable part of the formation of lay 
apostles, of Catholic Action Move- 
ments, and of all those concerned 
with a return to a true Christian life. 


te understand the full development 
and ultimate perfection of hospi- 
tality we must realize that hospital- 
ity is first of all a great human 
reality — known and practiced to 
certain degrees among pagans and 
Jews long before the coming of 
Christ. 

If ever the Old Testament prefig- 
ured and delineated this essential 
aspect of Christ’s teaching, it was 
in the practice of hospitality. The 
pages of Jewish antiquity ring 
clearly over and over again with this 
central theme of graciousness in 
hospitality and deference to stran- 
gers “for you also were strangers in 
the land of Egypt” (Exod. xxiii. 9). 

We find that Tobias gave all his 
tithes to the strangers. In the Sab- 
batical year, the order was not to 
gather “the grapes of the first- 
fruits as a vintage ... but they shall 
be unto you for meat, to thee and 
to thy manservant, to thy maid- 
servant, and thy hireling, and to the 
strangers that sojourn with thee” 
(Lev. xxv. 5-6). Again, the Talmud 
reads: “Whoever receives under his 
roof a disciple or a learned man, 
giving him food and drink, and be- 
stowing goods upon him, does the 
same as if he offered a daily sacri- 
fice.” Always the theme of Jewish 
hospitality was “for you also were 
strangers.” 

However, while the Jews prac- 
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ticed hospitality, it had its limits. 
The stranger did not include the 
non-Jew. It remained for Christ to 
declare the blessedness of those to 
whom He shall say on the last day, 
“IT was a stranger, and you took Me 
in.” And that was not a limited in- 
vitation of our Lord. “Come to Me, 
all you who labor and are burdened, 
and I will give you rest” (Matt. xi. 
28). Christ’s hospitality recognized 
no barrier of nationality. 


Wine hospitality in a_ limited 
sense was always a Jewish trait— 
even the pagan nations regarded it 
as a great virtue. Father Daniélou, 
S.J., in the aforementioned treatise 
on hospitality, beautifully outlines 
the Greek and Roman conception of 
hospitality—especially from the lin- 
guistic aspect. Since linguistics 
bear within themselves the history 
of civilization it is a significant fact 
that in many languages the same 
root word serves as a derivative for 
the words “guest” and “enemy,” 
that is at the base of the two cate- 
gories is the undifferentiated reality 
—-stranger. For instance, in Latin, 
the word which signifies “guest” is 
hospes, the word signifying “ene- 
my” is hostis. These are two deriva- 
tives from the same root. From the 
same derivative, we get the word 
hospice — or a place of rest for 
travelers. 

Says Father Daniélou, “the stran- 
ger, that is to say, he who does not 





As one of the prime requisites for the re- 
building of the Christian world, Paul Harris 
urges a return to the true spirit of hospi- 
tality. Known and practiced to a degree 
even among the nations of antiquity, it 
reached its ultimate perfection in the fervor 
of the early Christians who welcomed the 
guest as Christ Himself. Sales representative 
for a building firm in Ottawa, Mr. Harris, 
together with his wife, is a member of the 
Christian Family Movement in Canada. 
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belong to the clan, to the race, to 
the biological or sociological unity, 
could be regarded under either one 
of two aspects; as an enemy or as a 
guest. It might well be said that 
civilization took a decisive step for- 
ward on the day that the ‘stranger’ 
from an enemy became a guest, that 
is to say, the day when the human 
community was created. 

“Up to that time, the human spe- 
cies in common with the animal 
species, were at war, one against the 
other in the primeval forests. On 
the day when, in the stranger, a 
guest was recognized; when the 
stranger was thereby clothed with a 
certain dignity instead of being 
vowed to execration, on that day one 
might say, that an important change 
was effected in the world.” 


Tue Greeks regarded hospitality as 
one of the great marks of a civilized 
and cultivated people. One has only 
to recall the passages in the Homeric 
poems devoted to hospitality; in 
particular, the episode in which 
Ulysses returning from his wander- 
ings reaches Ithaca, presents him- 
self in his home as a stranger, and is 
received by the swineherd, Porcher, 
and by his own wife, Penelope, as a 
guest, both of them having failed to 
recognize the master of the house- 
hold in the worn and tattered wan- 
derer. Christians have long since 
seen this passage as pointing out the 
mysterious character of the guest 
who is other and greater than he 
appears to be. 

One of the classic texts which 
show the Greek love of the natural 
virtue of hospitality is a paragraph 
from the Laws of Plato on stran- 
gers. “We envisage now our duties 
toward the stranger-guest. It must 
be said that this is one of the holiest 
of engagements; every fault com- 
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mitted against him is in comparison 
with that which concerns the rights 
of citizens, a most grave failing 


against a vengeful goddess. The 
stranger being isolated from his 


comrades and his neighbors is the 
object for men and gods of greater 
love. How many precautions should 
one take to travel even to the end 
of our road without committing the 
least fault in regard to strangers.” 
In all this we see later the perfect 
fulfillment of true hospitality in 
Christ's words and commands on 
the love of our neighbor. 


En concluding, Father Daniélou on 
the Grecian love of hospitality, 
says: “When we read texts of this 
quality [Laws of Plato] we realize 
just what that is which the Greeks 
called ‘love of the guest: and which 
in reality is but respect for man 
whomever he may be. We come 
then to understand what civilization 
is, essentially an order of things in 
which man is respected and loved, 
and which he is loved the more in 
proportion as he is weaker, more 
isolated, more unhappy. 

“Every order of things in which 
the weak, the stranger is despised, 
rejected, suppressed, is not a true 
civilization even though there may 
be found all the refinements of tech- 
nical improvements carried to the 
highest degree. 

“Civilization must be credited for 
what it really is; we must cease 
placing it in material progress; we 
must place it at a certain level of 
humaneness. The welcome given to 
the stranger-guest constitutes one 
of the most traditional and surest 
criteria for defining what is hu- 
maneness.” 


i. was Christ, however, who re- 
stored hospitality to its true per- 
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spective. In His eschatological dis- 
course, He spoke these words: “I 
was a stranger, and you brought Me 
home, whereupon the just will an- 
swer, Lord, when was it that we saw 
Thee a stranger and brought Thee 
home?” And Christ will answer, 
“When you did it to the least of My 
brethren here, you did it unto Me.” 
In the Gospels Christ says, “He who 
gives you welcome, give Me wel- 
come too; and he who gives Me wel- 
come, gives welcome to Him that 
sent me” (Matt. x. 40). 

Again Christ is the stranger at the 
door knocking, “See where I stand 
at the door knocking; if anyone 
listens to My voice, and opens the 
door, I will come in to visit him, 
and take my supper with him, and 
he shall sup with Me.” 

It was Christianity that took the 
natural virtue of hospitality and 
glorified it. The early Christians 
seeing strangers received them as 
Christ and the homes of the early 
Christians usually contained 
“Christ-rooms”—hospices for trav- 
elers. As St. Peter Chrysologus 
puts it: “Give a roof and 
Heaven.” 


receive 


B UT in the early days of Christian- 
ity, hospitality was more than the 


providing of a. .o0f over one’s head; 
it signified an exchange, a giving 
and a receiving; it tended toward a 
communion of souls. Hospitality 
meant a renewing of the Christ-life 
between the host and the stranger. 
Especially was this true of the 
first missionaries and evangelists— 
“When you enter a house, say first 
of all, peace be to this house... . 
Remain in the same house eating 
and drinking what they have to give 
you... and tell them the Kingdom 
of God is close upon you” (Luke 
x. 0-9). 
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The Middle Ages—the ages of 
Faith—are replete with customs 
and legends dealing with hospital- 
ity. It is written that St. Leo, the 
great Pope, one day thinking he had 
slighted a poor man at his gate, 
atoned by bringing the stranger into 
his own room and putting him into 
his bed. The lives of the saints are 
filled with stories of hospitality to 
strangers who in reality were Christ. 
No doubt they remembered St. 
Paul’s teaching on hospitality, “Do 
not forget to show hospitality; in 
doing this men have before now en- 
tertained angels unawares” (Heb. 
xiii, 2). 


‘Tan Rule of St. Benedict is most 
faithful in passing down to us the 
medieval legacy of hospitality: “Let 
all guests arriving at the monastery 
be received as Christ Himself, for 
He will one day say: ‘I was a stran- 
ger, and you took Me in.’ And let 
due honor be paid to all... . When, 
therefore, a guest is announced, let 
him be met by the superior or by the 
brethren with all the marks of char- 
ity. Let them first pray together, 
and then give the kiss of peace; in 
the salutation itself let all humility 
be shown. Both on their arrival, 
and on their departure, Christ, Who 
is indeed received, shall be wor- 
shiped in all the guests by an in- 
clination of the head or a full pros- 
tration of the body. After the 
guests have been received, let them 
be led to prayer, and then let the 
superior, or one authorized by him, 
sit with them; let the Divine Law 
be read before the guest, that he 
may be edified, and then let all 
kindness be shown him. The supe- 
rior may break the fast on account 
of a guest... . Let the Abbot pour 
water on the hands of the guest; and 
both he and the whole community 
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shall wash the feet of all the guests. 

Let great care and solicitude 
be shown particularly in the recep- 
tion of the poor and of travelers, 
because it is in them that Christ is 
more especially received” (Rule of 
St. Benedict, Chapter 53). 


Wine the lack of hospitality in 
the world today indicates a “spir- 
itual coldness,” nevertheless, if as 
Eric Gill says, “to return to Chris- 
tianity would be truly revolution- 
ary’—one of the great signs of a 
Christian revolution is a new spirit 
of hospitality evident among many 
individuals and apostolic groups. 
Who has visited a Friendship 
House, a Catholic Worker House, 
the Grail or many other of our apos- 
tolic groups and not 
Christ-like welcome? In these cen- 
ters of Christian living we detect the 
pristine fervor of the early Chris- 
tians who welcomed the guest as 


received a 


Christ. Then again the Young 
Christian Workers and the Chris- 


tian Family Movement have had a 
tremendous influence in the apos- 
tolic training and indoctrination of 
their members toward a true spirit 
of Christian hospitality. For exam- 
ple, a resolution taken by YCW boys 
in Canada when they study “Home 
Life” is to find a fellow worker 
who eats in restaurants and lives in 
a boarding house, take him home to 
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dinner and treat him as one of the 
family for he probably misses his 
own home and would like nothing 
better than to join in a family circle. 


Acux we see many present-day 
homes radiating a joy and welcome 

centers of love and Christian 
charity where the stranger and the 
poor and the desolate are welcome. 
Many apostolic families have a 
“Christ-room” in their home for 
visitors, and recently groups in 
Rochester, living on the land have 
built “Christ-homes” for wayfarers 
and travelers. One of the practices 
initiated by couples in the Chris- 
tian Family Movement is to wel- 
come newcomers into the neighbor- 
hood the very day they move in. 
Usually the CFM couple will bring 
over hot coffee and sandwiches, 
offer to help unload furniture or 
baby-sit, and in every way extend a 
Christ-like welcome to the “stran- 
gers” regardless of race, color or 
creed. In all this, we detect the re- 
turn to Christianity which Gill says 
“will be truly revolutionary.” 

If hospitality is one of the prime 
requisites for a true civilization and 
if our Holy Father looks to the re- 
building of a Christian world, if 
may well be that this return to the 
“love of the guest” will prove to be 
the first step in the great return to 
a Christian society. 























The Fourth Watch 


by CARRIE WARD LYON 


SunkK all in sleep, cockleshell craft tossed 

to the wave’s crest, pitiful raft lost 

in the the cave’s hollow, rib-rack of the 

deep; not to 

keep, spewed back, caught up in the wind 
flame hacked that tore night wide apart to find 
no sky, no shore;—suddenly slacked the 

gale! 


pale, pale upon the surf smooth silent sea, 
pink with dawn setting before dawn could be, 
A specter walks upon the hushéd 

wave. 


Grave certain now; back to the pit O men! 
John, Andrew, Simon, all; hold—look again, 
there dear, our master! And no ghost a- 
ghast! At 

last no phantom, but our Saviour sweet, 
come forth to save us; now behold His feet, 
milk-pearl as on a sapphire stone are 

set, un- 

wet, that darile rainbows as they pass, 
reflected from the deep as in a glass 

the wonder of His form, His form so 

dear, drawn 

near! 


"Twas then about the fourth watch, that I knew 
Mark it well Thomas for it shows all true, 
when He called “Peter, come!” and 
unafraid, 
unstayed, unstanchioned and unballasted, 
I leapt into the element He trod 
and was in that one instant spirit 
too. 


True, true as flesh and blood are not, I stand, 

I sink; I pray; I reach out for His hand 

I touch it. Now I’m young and without 

stain: worth 

pain, just to remember as I do 

quick from the dead, worth fishing all night through 
for daily bread. 




















Casements on the 
Secular Mind 


by Lawrence D. Brennan 
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ie say that our age is one of 
great spiritual struggle which 
will perhaps reach a peak of an- 
nihilation heretofore unknown to 
human experience has become 
almost a truism. Yet long before 
political parties seized upon 
them, the false ideologies that 
have brought us to this point of 
crisis were propounded in our 
academic centers. Surely the 
burden of responsibility for the 
stability of society—a point much 
overlooked by many of the more 
rash champions of academic free- 
dom — weighs heavily upon the 
modern university. 

Pope Pius XII has defined the 
highest mission of the university 
as that of “giving to young minds 
a respect for truth and of guiding 
them along independent lines of 
thought, indispensable to their 
intellectual maturity” (Par 
Romana, 1952). It is presumed 
that this is the mission par excel- 
lence of the Catholic university, 
illumined as it is by the splendor 
of faith and nourished by the 
stream of Christian humanism 
as the basis of research and 
teaching. But what is to be said 
of the secular university, so 
prevalent in our society, and of 
the unavoidable Catholic impact 
upon it? 
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CATHOLIC CASEMENTS ON THE SECULAR MIND 


Ox: fact that gives particular point 
to this consideration is the large and 
ever-increasing number of Catholic 
students attending secular universi- 
ties—for compelling reasons, finan- 
cial, academic or vocational. The 
Church is ever a realist, and the 
Archdiocese of New York recently 
recognized this situation in a posi- 
tive fashion at New York Univer- 
sity, the largest university in the 
world, with the largest Catholic stu- 
dent body of any secular university 

-11,000 Catholics, over 20% of the 
student enrollment. 

It is a huge-dimensioned univer- 
sity with a truly liberal administra- 
tion which operates on the premise 
that ideas alone are not enough to 
develop young people into genuine 
personalities ready to assume their 
responsibilities in a mature world. 

But the spirit of collectivism, of 
anti-intellectualism, so permeates 
this age and its institutions that in 
far too many instances in American 
colleges there is real danger of it 
completely enveloping the intellec- 
tual sphere. What, then, of Catho- 
lics in an intellectual milieu where 
the atmosphere and the bulk of the 
teaching is frankly secularistic? 


Tur: attempted answer of the past, 
at least at New York University, 
was a Catholic student organiza- 


tion. In practice, the goal of the 
group seems to have been a pro- 
tective one—-a defensive community 
of Catholics at a secular university, 
inoculated against the virus they 
were exposed to. But the recent 
wild growth of the American con- 
cept of mass education has shown 
that this concept, while good in a 
measure, is nevertheless inadequate 
and totally unable to equip intelli- 
gently a student at a non-Catholic 
center of learning. 
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Perhaps no more powerful force 
for the molding of popular opinion, 
either directly or indirectly, exists 
than the secular university. It is a 
major instrument in the thinking- 
out-loud of our American society. 
The question now is: what can be 
done to influence the secular uni- 
versity; what can be done to arouse 
a consciousness of our existence on 
its campus; how, in short, can we 
discharge our obvious responsibility 
to spiritualize the present trend of 
secular thought at non-Catholic col- 
leges? 


‘Tue need then is obvious; the need 
is for something more than the tight 
insularity of a student organization 
for Catholics, which more often 
than not functioned chiefly in con- 
genial social activity; something 
more positive in its influence than 
the wilderness-blockhouse or enam- 
eled-limbo-in-dantesque-hell — that, 
for example, the Newman Club of 
the past in its psychology thought 
itself to be. 

An approach to this complex 
problem-—and possibly a pattern for 
emulation, or at least a proposal for 
discussion — crystallized on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952, with the dedication of 
the Catholic Center at New York 
University. As His Eminence, Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman observed 
when he dedicated the Center, it was 
“opened to serve all who were asso- 
ciated with New York University.” 
This Catholic Center at New York 
University was designed as_ the 





Lawrence D. Brennan, B.S.C., M.A., Ph.D., 
describes with enthusiasm the Catholic Cen- 
ter at New York University, recently opened 
for all associated with that Institution: stu- 
dent body, faculty, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic. Dr. Brennan is Assistant Professor of 
General Literature, School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, NYU. 
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basis for a new approach to the 
secular university. 

Some Church property along the 
south edge of Washington Square 
was extensively reconditioned. A 
new edifice might have been erected 
but the jewel-like potential of the 
quaintly Gallic Our Lady of Mercy 
Chapel, which had remained since 


the property’s previous convent 
days, and the nostalgic delight of 
the adjacent building, a former 


mansion, presented two intriguing 
possibilities. 

Beneath the weathered coat of 
gray and brown was the Washing- 
ton Square red brick so wistfully 
treasured in the genteel tradition. 
With the original extericr restored 
and the interior refurbished taste- 
fully, combining vestiges of Edith 
Wharton idiom with sharp, clean 
panes, glass brick and comfortable 
lounges, the new Center became one 
of the architecturally interesting 
buildings in the area. The Univer- 
sity, proud old Washington Square 
and fabulous Greenwich Village 
readily welcomed the newcomer. 

At this largest, most cosmopoli- 
tan of universities it was an innova- 
tion at once startling, refreshing 
and welcome. For the numerous 
Catholic students, not to mention 
Catholic staff and faculty, it meant 
a closeness to the altar of God, to 
the sacraments and to the hearth 
of Our Blessed Mother. 

For scholars of all faiths it meant 
a firsthand source of authentic 
information about the Catholic 
Church, her doctrine and her phi- 
losophy. And for the avant garde, 
that persistent and relentless seeker 
after wisdom, it meant a great pub- 
lic forum where the _ intellectual 
content of the faith could be exam- 
ined and found cogent in a troubled 
world. 
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As distinguished from merely an 
organization of Catholic students, 
the Catholic Center at New York 
University makes what might be 
called a total approach to the secu- 
lar university at which it is situ- 
ated. It clearly proclaims its aim 
—-to be an institution established 
for the benefit of all who are asso- 
ciated with the University, student 
body, staff and faculty, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 

Moreover, one need not accept 
membership in a social group in or- 
der to benefit from this Center or to 
use its facilities. Secondly, the 
Center has consistently sought to 
achieve an integration into the uni- 
versity family—to become a recog- 
nized part of the academic commu- 
nity. 

Thirdly, a university has many 
facets, and so the Catholic Center 
has sponsored the growth and de- 
velopment of a number of different 
organizations designed to meet the 
specific needs of undergraduate and 
graduate students, staff and faculty 
members. 

In addition to an expanded pro- 
gram for the Newman Club, which 
is traditionally an undergraduate 
student activity, there has been es- 
tablished a Catholic Evening Stu- 
dent Association for evening and 
graduate students—both of which 
groups represent about the same 
level of maturity at a metropolitan 
university. A St. Thomas More 
Legal Society was formed for the 
law students to provide a formation 


in Catholic legal ethics. A First 
Friday Group’ was_ established 


among the staff members of the 
university to promote, through 
prayer and work, the spiritual wel- 
fare of Catholics attending the Uni- 
versity. The formation of a faculty 
group has completed the picture. 
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Eacs of these groups has had a 
distinguished roster of speakers 
presenting the Catholic position on 
topics of current interest and im- 
portance. This alone has attracted 
attention outside the community of 
the faithful at the University. Rec- 
ord attendances were marked when 
a Catholic psychiatrist discussed the 
position of the Church in this new 
and thorny field. Considerable in- 
terest was aroused among non-Cath- 
olics at the University, both student 
and faculty, when a_ nationally 
known ex-Communist presented her 
reasons for her conversion. 

The Newman Club, the under- 
graduate organization, each fall 
sponsors an orientation week-end 
for incoming freshmen to acquaint 
them with the University and the 
problems faced by a Catholic study- 
ing at it. Through these separate 
organizations and their programs, 
the Center operates on all levels of 
the academic community and seeks 
a close identity with the University 
and with University life. 


I, its obvious missionary activity 
in the realm of thought, a Catholic 
Center cannot overlook the individ- 
ual spiritual needs of the students 
at the secular institution—or, for 
the sake of its approach to the whole 
university, neglect his private spir- 
itual formation and the sanctifica- 
tion of his intellect. Thus the heart 
of the Center is the chapel where 
each school day Mass is celebrated 
and on holydays of obligation an 
additional noon-day Mass is offered. 

Concerning the chapel, His Emi- 
nence stated: “All are invited to 
pray in this chapel. Prayer illu- 
mines the intelligence and helps the 
mind to assimilate all truth.” Dur- 
ing the Lenten season the religious 
services compare more than favor- 
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ably with those of any Catholic 
college. 

The Center contains an extensive 
Catholic library where, in addition 
to a worthwhile collection of books 
on nearly all phases of Catholic 
thought, there is a_ distinctive 
periodical collection with the widest 
collection of Catholic domestic and 
foreign periodicals to be found read- 
ily accessible in the metropolitan 
area. Recourse to this library has 
been made repeatedly by non-Cath- 
olic members of the faculty and stu- 
dent body. 

The Center contains a lounge and 
recreational facilities and it is the 
hearth about which the Catholic 
family at New York University 
gathers and to which it welcomes as 
guests the inquiring non-Catholics 
who seek to find either information 
or inspiration in Catholic teaching 
or practice, or who simply desire to 
share with us the informality of our 
company. 


Fin from cultivating an attitude of 
isolationism, the Catholic Center is 
designed to perform a service to the 
University in its inquiry after truth, 
for it is an open forum in the heart 
of the University where the teach- 
ings of the Church and its view- 
points may be freely discussed and 
examined. 

From the beginning the Center 
has declared that its prime motiva- 
tion was the desire to serve the Uni- 
versity by providing an “on cam- 
pus” locus where Catholic teaching 
could be learned on a scientific and 
objective basis. Thus the Church 
as an intellectual force stands on 
its own two feet in this oddly secu- 
lar setting. It attempts to carry out 
its assigned task of bringing the 
knowledge of the faith to those who 
otherwise might not find it, of les- 
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sening misunderstandings and ap- 
prehensions, and of striving for the 
ultimate integration of all fields of 
knowledge in the true faith. 

This objective was ably expressed 
by Jacques Maritain at its dedica- 
tion when he said: “The work of 
final integration is to be per- 
formed by special centers which are 
part of the life of the university but 
arise from free initiative, and group 
free participants who have a per- 
sonal desire to improve their re- 
ligious knowledge and spiritual ex- 
perience.” 


Ts such an 


Catholic Center 


approach as _ this 
attempts find wel- 
come at a secular seat of learning? 
We can point only to actual develop- 
ments. The integration of this Cen- 
ter into the general University life 
followed rapidly upon its opening. 
From its very inception the Center 
has had the University’s adminis- 
trative backing and 
from the faculty. 
The Director of the Center, the 
Reverend Timothy J. Flynn, Coun- 
selor to Catholic students at the 


co-operat ion 


University, has been accorded pro- 


fessorial status 
pointed to 
courses 


and has been 
teach two 
in Catholicism: “The Ele- 
ments of Catholic Belief” and 
“Scripture and Catholic Tradition.” 
These courses are offered both in 
the day and the evening sessions. 
The Library of the Catholic Cen- 
ter has been incorporated in the 
Union Catalogue of the University’s 
main library, thus making available 
to students a wide range of Catholic 
information facilities. The role of 
the Center as a source of informa- 
tion and guidance in matters Catho- 
lic has been established, and fre- 
quent requests come from the facul- 
ties of the various schools inviting 


ap- 
accredited 
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Father Flynn to visit classes to pre- 
sent the Catholic viewpoint on vari- 
ous current issues and to discuss 
principles of Catholie teaching in 
general. 

The effectiveness of a Catholic 
Center on a secular campus depends 
primarily on such successful inte- 
gration into the community life of 
the University. “Tolerance” alone 
is not enough; full acceptance by 
Catholic and non-Catholic personne! 
is mandatory. It is felt that full 
acceptance has been accorded the 
Catholic Center at New York Uni- 
versity and that it is well on its way 
toward recognition as an integral 
part of the University. 

The example of this Catholic Cen- 
ter—-so fully integrated in all 
phases of university hfe—calls very 
compellingly for some new atten- 
tion to the old problem of Catholic 
students at a non-denominational 
university, and the nature of Catho- 
lic activity among them. 

The problem is not should or 
should not Catholics attend secular 
universities. Not only do lay Catho- 
lies attend secular universities in 
vreat numbers, and frequently for 
very excellent reasons, but a great 
cosmopolitan center like New York 
University draws numerous priests, 
brothers and sisters on the graduate 
level, numerous foreign students 
from Catholic countries, and con- 
ducts research of profoundest in- 
terest to Catholic scholarship. 

The old-fashioned and unrealistic 
attitude of ignoring secular institu- 
lions and the “wayward” Catholics 
in them, or worse, the attempt to 
“starve them out” spiritually, for- 
tunately is found nowhere but in a 
few ultra-conservative regions. 
Such numbers as attend our large 
secular universities are not to be 
ignored or starved out spiritually. 
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The problem—or better, the prob- 
lem and speculation—te be consid- 
ered in the light of the success of 
the Catholic Center at NYU are 
these. First, what is the best pat- 
tern for Catholic activity at a secu- 
lar university in its guardian mis- 
sion? Second, are there not very 
definite positive values, over and 
above and beyond merely holding 
the flock intact, to be gained for the 
Church, society, student and schol- 
arship alike in this more aggressive 
new design for higher education? 


Ox. in the light of the arresting 
experience of the NYU Catholic Cen- 
ter is this problem and speculation 
even comprehensible as a problem 
and speculation. The generally re- 
ceived approach to Catholics in 
secular schools has been one of 
building stout walls to shut out the 
din and conflicts of general univer- 
sity life and afford a semi-cloistered 
retreat for the cultivation of the 
spiritual or the enjoyment of social 
experiences with fellow Catholics. 
Within this Catholic Center these 
students can still keep the integrity 
of their faith, make Catholic friend- 
ships and discuss problems of spe- 
cial Catholic interest without 
disturbing a profane challenge. 

But an airtight compartment is 
not feasible or wholesome. And 
this leads to our speculation. In the 
last analysis, a secular university is 
sincerely dedicated to its task of 
tracking down truths and teaching 
wisdom. It turns the soil in all 
realms of human experience. If 
measures and defines according to 
its own light. Whether its research- 
ers admit it or not, the data pro- 
duced with rigorous and exacting 
scholarship does concern God’s cre- 
ation. 

Moreover, the fact of matricula- 


too 
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tion makes every student, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, a huntsman in that 
pursuit of wisdom. Certainly it is 
necessary and reasonable that Cath- 
olic students, so exposed academi- 
cally in a secular environment, be 
equipped to demonstrate that Catho- 
lic doctrine and belief do permeate 
what Sheed calls “this God-satu- 
rated universe.” Their willingness 
and ability to demonstrate the co- 
gency of faith, however the face of 
nature be dissected, has apostolic 
value of the first order. But that 
these students should do all this 
merely as scattered individual 
voices, as sO many unco-ordinated 
apostles, is unrealistic and ignores 
the gigantic weight of secular schol- 
arship. 

That task cannot so much as be 
attempted, it would seem, without 
the institution of a Catholic Center 
at the secular university. For that 
task—so urgent in the American 
Catholic Renaissance—is to provide 
a tower of Catholic illumination 
lending its light to secular investi- 
gation, with a coping stone of Cath- 
olic intellect ever available, with 
trained and objective Catholic ob- 
servers alert to the daily classifica- 
tion of natural phenomena and the 
flights of secular thought. And 
therein lies the urgency of its inte- 
gration within the university com- 
munity. 


— Centers such as this are 
not the only approach to the prob- 
lem of the Catholic student on the 


secular campus. There is in every 
concept room for growth and im- 
provement and the development 
that comes with age. Yet it is a 
way that has had a great measure of 
success in the less than two years of 
its existence. Such success can, we 
know, be duplicated in the forma- 
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tion of similar centers on other 
secular campuses through _ the 
media of constructive approach and 
an intelligent information program 
directed toward the needs of a secu- 
lar university. It is a Catholic case- 
ment shedding the penetrating light 
of faith into the shadowed secular 
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mind. Far preferable to the air- 
tight compartment of a social, intel- 
lectual or religious clique, and 
much closer to the organic fullness 
and ideal achieved in the Catholic, 
is the active Catholic Center where 
truth is proved to be a hardy peren- 
nial and not a greenhouse wonder. 


On a Hawk Pinioned 


by ALICE C. MATTHEWS 





ry 
[HIS is no summer idyll, 
Not for all these boughs 
That veil a summer sky 
And rampart hills. 

Your wings stretch pinioned 
To the wide barn door, 

A cruciform befeathered 


In the sun. 

I shy from gazing on your drooping head 
Between those shoulders that could breast the wind 
And ride it bullet-like 

Against your prey. 

You should preach in your capture, 
Pinioned thus, 

Of fierce marauding, 

And a thief’s just end. 

But ever wings shriek freedom, 

Even these, 

And stretched taut on this rustic door 

I mark— 

Not you— 

But strangely, 

Eloquently clear, 

Another Corpus 

And another cross! 
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by CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Tue recent publication of the sec- 
ond edition of my father’s The Hand 
Press‘ affords me the opportunity 
of a work of pietas | have been anx- 
ious to fulfill since his death in 
1951. For The Hand Press is not a 
scientific work upon the nature, 
origin and development of that tool 
of literature, despite the fact that it 
was written for the Society of Typo- 
graphic Art of Chicago. It is an in- 
formal, autobiographical series of 
musings upon my father’s experi- 
ence of the Press he set up in the 
world that he found at the begin- 
ning of the first World War and 
after. I feel, therefore, that his book 
gives me the chance of filling in 
some of the gaps in the memoir and 
thus to leave some memorial of his 
“reactionary” yet revolutionary 
achievement. 

Mr. Pepler writes of the time he 
left his Thames-side house at Ham- 
mersmith in London early in 1915 
in order to set up his newly discov- 
ered craft in Ditchling in close co- 
operation with Eric Gill and Edward 
Johnston. 

In those days he was still a 
Quaker, an active member of the 


1 The Hand Press, An Essay by H. D. C. 
Pepler, first printed by the author at St. Domi- 
nic’s Press, and now reprinted with facsimile 
reproductions from the Originals. Printed and 
published by The Ditchling Press, Sussex, Eng- 
land. 9/6d. 


Society of Friends; and his pre- 
vious, intense interest in social 
problems, characteristic of that So- 
ciety, gave the original impetus to 
this flight to the country. “Edward 
Johnston, Eric Gill and myse!f de- 
cided to print our views about 
things in general which we re- 
garded, as all men regard games, of 
supreme importance.” But al- 
though he was initially concerned 
with ideas and the words and tools 
by which they are made concrete 
and shared, he quickly found him- 
self, as no doubt he hoped to find 
himself, implicated in a life which 
was also a religion. 

Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., 
was soon upon the scene and in 
eighteen months Harry Douglas 
Clark Pepler had become the Cath- 
olic Hilary Dominic Clare. His 
craft and his converse with Gill and 
Johnston had led him to form with 
the sculptor a community to live and 





The H.D.C.P. of the tithe—Harry Douglas 
Clark Pepler — became the Catholic Hilary 
Dominic Clare Pepler in 1916 shortly after 
he and his co-workers had formed the com- 
munity of craftsmen at Ditchling Common, 
Sussex, England, which still continues to 
thrive. His son, Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., 
S.T.L., takes the occasion of the new edition 
of The Hand Press to tell us something of 
the community life which Hilary Pepler in- 
augurated together with the sculptor and 
engraver Eric Gill. 
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work as independent of the indus- 
trial and mechanical world as pos- 
sible; and Father Vincent came to 
assist them with the principles of 
the Faith and the theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

My father writes in this book of 
the life he had chosen in compari- 
son with that chosen by his contem- 
porary fellow printers of Chicago; 
and perhaps the easiest way of elab- 
orating that comparison is to call 
upon my childhood memories of 
that life of his choice and my edu- 
cation, especially in its heyday be- 
fore Eric Gill left for Wales; and to 
leave the reader who is more familar 
than I with the life of the printers 
of Chicago to provide the contrast. 


Wire another year Mr. Pepler 
had built himself a house, with the 
help of a jobbing builder but no 
architect, by Ditchling Common, a 
mile and a half from the village and 


in close proximity to Mr. Gill. The 
hand printing plant was extended, 
a farm was bought and a chapel 
made out of a small stable. 

Later as others joined them a 
chapel was specially built on the 
community field and 
shops erected 
chapel. 


new work- 
next door to the 
There the sculptor, car- 
penter, weaver, engraver and printer 
worked and prayed. But at first the 
workshops remained adjoining each 
home and community prayers were 
said from hearth to hearth on dif- 
ferent evenings. I well remember 
singing Compline across the Gill’s 
kitchen table, and kneeling in agony 
on the coconut matting for the ro- 
sary after. So intense could the 
physical heat of the living room 
grow that at least on one occasion 
Desmond Chute had to be revived 
from a faint during this latter spir- 
itual exercise. 
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My father used to say in later 
years that this first stage was the 
most perfect as it brought the wives 
and children more easily into the 
community life; whereas when the 
Little Oflice was sung at stated 
hours in the chapel it was almost 
entirely the men, working as they 
did in that later development next 
to the chapel, who could attend this 
communal prayer. 


-_ the chapel was completed, 
a simple whitewashed brick build- 
ing with an ebony crucifix carved 
by Chute and a rood screen by Gill, 
with the altar clothed by the weav- 
ing of Brocklehurst and Kilbride, 
the day began with Prime and Pre- 
tiosa at 6:30 a. m. I remember 
walking with miy father morning 
after morning through the little 
copse and across the field from our 
house to the chapel. Sometimes we 
would be alone and after Prime he 
would read in English the Martyr- 
ology for the day to my solitary 
“Deo Gratias” at the end. 

There were visiting priests who 
would on occasion offer Mass in the 
chapel—-and_ indeed _ the 
seemed sometimes to teem with 
Dominicans such as Father Vin- 
cent, or Jesuits like Father D’Arcy, 
or learned secular priests among 
whom Father John O’Connor and 
two prominent Scottish Doctors of 
Divinity stand out in my memory. 

After Prime and possibly Mass 
we returned to the house to prepare 
the breakfast while my mother 
bathed and dressed the younger 
members of the family. 

Back at the Press soon after 
eight, we would meet the rest of 
the community in the chapel at 9 
a. m. to sing Terce, Sext and None, 
after which there was likely to be 
protracted — far too protracted to 


place 
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my young and ambitious view—dis- 
cussions about the nature of a 
“tool” or the relations between phi- 
losophy and art (this was specially 
the case when we were printing 
John O’Connor’s translation of 
Maritain’s book on art). 

Work then continued till 12:30 
when we sang Vespers before going 
home to our various dinners. The 
afternoon’s work was not broken 
until 6 p. m. for Compline with its 
sung Dominican Salve and O Lumen 
and so home for the evening. 


_— was thus intentionally and 
frequently punctuated by commu- 
nal prayer. At work, too, when the 
Angelus Bell rang at its appointed 
times we would put down the sculp- 
tor’s chisel, or the printer’s stick, or 
the three of us laboring round the 
hand-press (printing, inking and 
taking off)-—- would pause while 


Hilary the printer led the prayer in 
a businesslike manner. 

At the midday meal, between the 
first and second courses the missal 
would be brought out and the Epis- 
tle and Gospel read by the head of 


the house——if it happened to be 
about a holy widow, as it so often 
seemed to be, my mother would 
breathe a quiet sigh when we started 
on “Who shall tell of a valiant wo- 
man.” 

There was one day when my fa- 
ther seemed a little strained and un- 
natural, until he rose from the din- 
ner table saying, “It’s no good; it 
simply makes me irritable,” and re- 
turned a moment later to explain 
that he had been trying out the hair 
shirt which the weaver had made a 
few days before—he had had to re- 
move it to keep his temper. 

The theory was that the weaver 
should make the clothes for the 
brethren, the carpenter-builder con- 
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struct and repair their houses, the 
farmer supply their food, while the 
artists and printers decorated their 
lives and propagated their ideas. At 
the haying and harvest seasons we 
had to leave the printers shop as 
soon as the sun had dried the dew 
and were out in the fields till ten or 
eleven at night—-a scheme which 
did not altogether appeal to the 
younger members who felt their job 
was to print rather than to act as 
farm laborers. But the idea was to 
be as self-supporting and independ- 
ent of the outside world as possible 
and the land took first place — at 
least theoretically —in_ that pro- 
gram. 


[—_— VINCENT in the early days 
would set the example, and in his 
white habit tucked up to his knees 
with sickle or scythe in hand would 
be out for hours in the harvest with 
the sun surrounding his celebrated 
little tuft of hair with large brown 
freckles. It was not long, however, 
before sheer necessity forced us to 
abandon the sickle for the reaper- 
and-binder, a necessity which much 
later introduced a treadle printing 
machine and a telephone into the 
workshops. 

In a footnote to the first page of 
this book Father Vincent writes: “A 
solidly built treadle machine gives 
finer adjustment for ‘impression’ 
than the hand press on jobbing 
work, and has the advantage of be- 
ing a one-man affair. The inking, 
being automatic is dead even or even 
dead, but it is the kind of deadness 
demanded by the customer. Its con- 
struction is complicated: unlike my 
partners I have not overcome my 
initial fear of its cogs and con- 
trivances.” 

This typical passage shows his 
distrust of anything mechanical be- 
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cause of the tendency of the ma- 
chine to work man instead of man 
working the machine; and he with 
his companions were fighting a los- 
ing battle for independence and 
freedom from such control. 


| was inevitable, however, that 
they should depend a good deal on 
the mechanized’ society around 
them. The farm, now sold owing to 
the illness and death of my elder 
brother who took it over, had to sup- 
ply milk to the neighboring seaside 
resort of Brighton; the weavers 
wove tweeds for the wealthy, and 
Gill, rapidly rising to fame as a 
sculptor, was able to fetch good 
prices from those whose dividends 
allowed them to embellish their 
homes. The press, too, with its 
handsome limited editions depended 
to a considerable extent on the col- 
lector and connoisseur. 


The outside world, always curi- 
ous of what it considers to be eccen- 
tric, tended to invade the workshops 
and peer brazenly at these normal 


craftsmen who wore’ smocklike 
overalls simply because this was the 
most useful form of working kit. 
They reacted strongly against any 
peculiar form of dress, however, and 
when Gill presented them all with a 
curious type of trouser which but- 
toned at the ankle the men gave 
them to their wives to cut up for 
their children. My father writes 
here: “When we moved we hoped 
to be further in the country, but the 
motor bus now links us’ with 
Brighton and Haywards Heath, 
thence to Londontown and_ the 
world beyond, all too familiar” (p. 
7). In his Autobiography Gill gives 
this as one of the reasons for his 
departure in 1924 with some of the 
community to bury himself for a 
time behind the fortresses of the 
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Welsh mountains. Yet the invasion 
could never be called excessive, 
even after the Daily News had writ- 
ten up these “simple-lifers” as they 
were described, and told how Gill 
and Pepler had “dug up an An- 
gelus” and used it as a relic. 

The incomprehension of the visi- 
tors provided the Brethren’ with 
much amusement. The coach loads 
of trippers crossed the common 
without alighting and it was enter- 
taining to hear their guides making 
up fantastic stories about the great 
Gill crucifix that topped the mound 
by the workshops known as “Spoil 
Bank.” 


I, would be a great mistake to de- 
scribe this experiment as “reaction- 
ary.” My father even would insist 
often that he was not a Distributist 
with a capital D. They belonged to 
no party and did not concern them- 
selves with politics. What they 
were seeking was a complete Chris- 
tian life which demands freedom 
and abhors slavery, and this was 
the only means possible in an indus- 
trialized world. You cannot call a 
prisoner laying plans for escape a 
reactionary. Yet you could not call 
this way of life merely “escapism,” 
for they were seeking truth and 
goodness— absolute values in a rela- 
tivist world. 

Their achievement was in fact a 
sign, not of past glories of some 
imaginary “age of faith,” but of 
present realities concealed by the 
din and smoke of modern life. The 
bread that was baked in the brick 
oven on Saturdays was a real life- 
giving food. The letters we were 
taught to form with the quill pen 
under the tuition of Desmond Chute 
were a joy to make, as well as a 
steadying means of penning our 
exercises in Latin and Greek. 
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My father’s mimes and tableaux 
then in their infancy, were not a 
sentimental harking back to the old 
miracle plays but a direct means of 
penetrating our limbs as well as our 
minds with the living truths of the 
faith. Life was certainly whole, and 
wholly enjoyable. The joy of it was 
expressed in particular in the gath- 
erings and parties when all the 
families joined in the eating of good 
food and the singing of simple and 
stirring songs. 


ryy 
Paene was the annual “press sup- 


per,” prepared days in advance by 
my indefatigable mother, the tables 
heavy with home cured hams which 
my father had been rubbing with 
salt or hanging up the chimney to 
smoke for weeks before, salads 
from the garden, large cakes still 
hot from the oven, and glasses of 
every description—sometimes filled 
with home brewed beer or even se- 
cretly distilled spirit, but more often 
with elderberry or dandelion wine. 

This supper was always on Janu- 
ary I4th, my father’s birth and 
feast day, so that the logs from the 
farm copse had to be piled high 
against the cold and the silver and 
glasses glinted in the red light of 
the flames or the steadier glow of 
the candles—I have never yet seen 
anyone accomplished as my 
mother in preparing a feast to look, 
as well as to taste, so wholly satis- 
factory, and my father’s innate vir- 
tue of magnificence assisted her in 
the perfection of feasting. Every 
vear the press song sung to the tune 
of “Sally Brown” was given a new 
verse composed by Philip Mariet, 
the editor husband of the hand 
loom weaver in the village. 

Then again Christmas brought its 
special festivities with a portable 
crib carried round the neighbor- 
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hood with an old farm lantern—the 
carols accompanied most sweetly 
by Mr. Gill on a penny whistle. On 
St. Dominie’s day in the summer 
the children literally took the field 
with their racing and jumping, and 
other sports. 


Au this was far from being mere 
sentiment or reaction. It was a life 
in which all the members of every 
family shared with enthusiasm. It 
meant unceasing hard work and 
very real poverty. We boys once 
asked my father for half a crown to 
watch a County cricket match and 
had to be taken on one side and told 
that the family debt was almost 
threatening jail—but we were given 
our half crowns. And when I began 
work in earnest as a printer I was 
given 5/- a week as pocket money 
but asked to buy as much of my 
clothing as I could. But hard work 
and poverty draw the family to- 
gether and provide a joy that radios, 
cinemas and all the mechanized 
amusements fail utterly to convey. 

My father, like every Christian 
man, had times of intense mental 
suffering, caused in particular by 
the Gill-schism, as also by what 
sometimes appeared to him as the 
failure of his attempt at freedom. 
But the rest of us were not bur- 
dened with his troubles, and he 
taught us always the most complete 
and childlike trust in the loving 
Providence of God. For him God’s 
finger was clearly apparent in every 
event. He may sometimes even have 
erred on the side of the credulous in 
discovering “signs” from heaven 
that supported the responsible deci- 
sions which he had to make. But his 
prayer and trust and fully Christian 
life brought their own special re- 
ward of true security in life as in 
death. 
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‘Tvs original edition of The Hand 
Press, he tells us here, was the last 
to be printed on the old Stanhope 
Press. The Ditehling Press, run by 
his third son, is now thoroughly 
mechanized. But the community 
which he founded with Eric Gill still 
continues to thrive. No longer has 
it that early self-consciousness in- 
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evitable in any venture that is oul- 
side the regular beat of much of 
contemporary society. But it lives 
there as a Catholic hamlet, a tan- 
gible sign that what my father had 
seen was not a mere sentimental 
idea but a glimpse of real life, a life 
in Christ which is the fullest kind 
and reacts only from sin and evil. 


Song of the Church Silent 


by C. ROBERTA RYAN 


Ir was as He promised. With fire ‘of Spirit) and water (of life) 
they girded themselves from the liens and silenced their fear, 
in the darkness of calacomb paths they silenced the tremors 


when the hunters were near. 


It was as He promised; the hate and.the chase and the love. 
Though flight is not easy and fear can be strong as desire, 
the agape meetings with God in bread broken were counsel 


to carry men higher. 


It was as He promised. 


In Mexican jungles priests fled from the plunder 


to snares where time only would consecrate blood mixed with wine; 
their crumbling cathedral is weary old stone torn asunder 


and waiting a sign. 


And so as He promised, we flee. 


When the hunter is gaining 


and the soul too weary to run, come the notes of the fugitive’s song, 
trebled yet sure through a curtain veiled thicker than tron. 


Time is not long. 


For also He promised us more than the warning of flight, 

(the road to Egypt is narrow and winding and hollowed in pain 
In the promise He lives, that we stumble not without sight, 

not without gain. 











The Lady Has a Brain! 


by PRISCILLA O’BRIEN MAHONEY 


Ties Lord scolded the apostles when 
they disputed about who among 
them would be given the highest 
place in heaven. It would not be 
surprising if He looked with equal 
disfavor on the so-called “battle of 
the sexes” which, without a doubt, 
is the longest unarmed conflict in 
the annals of the world. 

Today, more than ever, reams are 
being written on the merits and de- 
merits of women. This can only be 
because psychologists have finally 
concluded, though red-faced 
enough, that the mind of the female 
is equal in capacity to that of the 
male. Strange that it took so long 
to determine what “girls are really 
made of.” It was the same way with 
the law of gravity——it took ages to 
discover its presence simply because 
it was obvious; as obvious as the 
sight of an apple falling from a tree. 


Svsr the same, I don’t think the 
Creator could be altogether pleased 
that there ever had been any ques- 
tion about the ability of the female 
mind to think. To argue this 
would seem to suggest woman’s 
spiritual deficiency. For the soul is 
directed and fed by the intellect, 
and hence to declare an inferior 
quality of mind is almost the same 
as inferring a less capable spirit. 


Moreover, in Butler’s latest ten-year 
compilation of the Lives of the 
Saints, women outnumber men in 
the ranks of the beatified and can- 
onized. This fact alone would seem 
to pose a rather delicate question on 
the subject of female capability. 

But even this achievement leaves 
some men grasping for alibis. Once 
when I asked a certain clerie why 
women seemed to be gaining on 
men in the lists of certified holiness, 
his frantic reply left me helpless 
with laughter. He told me, and in 
all seriousness too, that while 
women might be forging ahead in 
their claim to holiness, nevertheless, 
men assuredly took first place in the 
quality of their sanctity! As if the 
Church thought it necessary to use 
two different sets of rules in deter- 
mining the heroic virtues of her 
male and female children. 


| from my own encounters 
with this type of male thinking, it 





Assurance of her mental worth. says 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney, may be the go- 
ahead signal by which woman will enter 
more fully into the sterner branches of in- 
tellectual pursuits. Recognition of her equal 
intelligence with man is what woman is seek- 
ing, not emancipation from her primary role 
of wife and mother. 
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is no wonder that as far back as the 
sixteenth century, the great St. 
Teresa of Avila met with so much 
prejudiced male resistance even 
from the renowned theologians of 
her day. Their opposition was 
based on the single fact that she was 
a woman. How could religious in- 
stitutions be organized, much less 
reformed, by a weak, feminine 
mind? “She galivants all over 
Spain,” they said of her, and worse. 
More than once she wished she were 
a man in order that she might be 
more free to accomplish those 
things the Lord commanded her 
to do. 

Once when she complained of this 
to the Creator Himself, she received 
an answer that might throw some 
light on why it is, that in certain 
periods of history women have been 
more numerous than men in achiev- 
ing canonization. The Lord said, 
“It is because men and theologians 
will not listen to Me that, despised 
by them, I come like a beggar to 
talk of what I want with poor, hum- 
ble women, and to find rest in their 
company.” 

It is interesting to note that what 
the Lord prized in St. Teresa was 
her humility. And in referring to 
her weakness as a woman, He surely 
implied no weakness in her mind, 
but rather the degree of muscular 
strength with which women are less 
endowed than men. For in asking 
her to undertake such gigantic men- 
tal work, He was aware of her abil- 
ity todo so. Nor did He imply that 
the use of her intellect necessitated 
a miracle in one of her sex. 


Hl oweven, in spite of the brilliant 
genius of this great woman, it is 


questionable whether she would 
have even attempted her tremen- 
dous monastic reform had she not 


been personally encouraged by the 
Lord Himself. For she, like so 
many of her sex, lacked self-conti- 
dence in matters of business admin- 
istration and _ serious intellectual 
work. This is not strange when we 
consider that it wasn’t until the last 
few decades that the equality of 
male and female intelligence was 
discussed even as a possibility. In- 
deed, so little credence was formerly 
given to female brain power that 
women who were courageous 
enough to become authors, very 
often chose masculine pseudonyms 
in order that their works might find 
acceptance before the public. 


—— to our modern age, the 
male, by nature aggressive, merely 
assumed a mentally superior posi- 
tion. He gave woman to under- 
stand that she could win his favor 
only if she strove to amuse him. 
After that, she had the privilege of 
remaining in his home as a charm- 
ing little household pet who could 
wait to greet him with yvelps of joy 
whenever he chose to return after 
his stirring adventures in the world. 
He hardly expected her to be a com- 
panion in mind because he was 
ignorant of the fact that she had 
one! And women complied with the 
wishes of the male by masking their 
deeper thoughts under the guise of 
frivolous chatter and vain pursuits. 

There is, even in the present day, 
a holdover of this feminine habit of 
concealing knowledge. At a very 
arly age, girls are schooled in the 
art of hiding whatever gifts of in- 
tellect they possess in order that 
they may more easily capture the 
heart of the male. Many high school 
and college teachers can point to in- 
stances of one of their brightest 
girls suddenly appearing to slump 
in her studies. Inevitably, a little 
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investigation reveals that the girl 
in question has been smitten by a 
less gifted boy in the same class. 
Were she to show that she sur- 
passed him in the things of the 
mind, she might forfeit her chance 
to find favor in his eyes! 

Thus she has been taught (though 
a fallacy if not rightly understood) 
that man’s ego must be sustained at 
all costs, even at the cost of her own. 
And she, who by nature strives to 
please, takes this warning so to 
heart that not infrequently her 
mental powers grow dull from lack 
of exercise. Perhaps that is why 
woman is said to be adept at intui- 
tion. Out of practice in reasoning, 
she can hardly be blamed for jump- 
ing at conclusions. 

Yet where women are concerned, 
the masculine mind so many times 
belies its prerogative in the realm 
of reason. This trait is especially 
evident in the thirst men have for 
such quantities of flattery from 
women that they actually grow ex- 
pansive on it as if it were the very 
essence of truth itself. This, when 
at the same time, these males are 
loath to concede to women the same 
ability to think straight they claim 
for themselves. Surely praise is 
more valuable when we esteem the 
judgment of the one bestowing it. 
Is it thus that man unconsciously 
pays tribute to the intelligence of 
woman? 


Peuvenresssse, the general conclu- 
sion of the male that woman is a 
little less rational than he, has had 
undesirable effects on the feminine 


personality. In their effort not to 
deflate the masculine ego by expos- 
ing their ability to think, women 
are inclined to develop a habit of 
pretense and subterfuge in their 
manner of acting. Asa result, they 
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frequently become masterful in the 
art of practicing the hidden motive. 
No wonder they excel in matters of 
foreign intrigue in which profession 
the name Mata Hari stands for the 
acme of female trickery. 

Though the male himself unwit- 
tingly promotes this feminine du- 
plicity, he nevertheless thinks it to 
be one of the charming mysteries 
of the female nature. But when 
actually caught in the web of her 
cunning, he then blames woman as 
the sole cause of his woe! 

However inclined woman may be 
in her tendency to cover up what 
knowledge she may possess, at the 
same time she resents being labeled 
“the weaker sex” since this phrase 
is too often loosely interpreted to 
mean “the weaker mind.” For ex- 
ample, when she fought so long and 
ardently for the right to vote, it was 
not voting itself that she really had 
at heart, but by means of the fran- 
chise she hoped to gain respect as a 
rational being. This is the kind of 
emancipation most women want, 
and not emancipation from their 
primary role of wife and mother. 


Pasion, woman is not al- 
ways quite sure just how to go about 
proving her mental equality with 
man. Hence some modern Eves 
absurdly copy masculine habits, 
mannerisms, and even dress. In fol- 
lowing these lines, they accomplish 
nothing but the surrender of the 
priceless prerogatives that were al- 
ready theirs by nature. 

If, however, the findings of 
science succeed in assuring woman 
that her intellect is as capable as 
that of man, we may expect her to 
gain the self-confidence and courage 
that will enable her to develop those 
aptitudes in which she is said to be 
deficient. 
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Thus in the field of creative en- 
deavor, self-confidence may be all 
she needs to enable her to produce 
works comparable to those of the 
male who has already far surpassed 
her both in the quantity and quality 
of his artistic achievements. 

Assurance of her mental worth 
may also be the go-ahead signal by 
which woman will enter more fully 
into the sterner branches of intel- 
lectual pursuits. The late Edith 
Stein is surely not an exception 
to feminine ability even in the 
heady stratosphere of philosophical 
study. 


SS the same reason we can expect 
women to go forward in the profes- 
sion of science. How many Madame 
Curies might come to light if we 
offered more encouragement to 
women interested in scientific re- 
search. It is well known that the 
field of science has always been 
somewhat exclusively a man’s 
realm which the female still enters 
with some trepidation. Witness the 
almost prejudiced reserve extended 
toward women who are doctors of 
medicine. 

Finally, not the least of the good 
results we can hope for in woman’s 
restored self-assurance is her devel- 
opment of a better sense of humor. 


For the self-confident are more in- 
clined to laugh, not only at them- 
selves, but at the vicissitudes of life 
as well. Who knows, maybe an 
improved sense of humor in the 
female would make the proverbial 
nagging wife merely a sorry crea- 
ture of the past! 


‘Tnx world, at present, needs the 
mind of woman as never before. 
Since she was created to be the help- 
mate of man, she was surely meant 
to help him achieve more than 
home-cooked meals. Moreover, 
with the shortened working week as 
well as the time-saving conveni- 
ences of the modern home, the 
leisure hours of many women have 
been multiplied. Would man him- 
self not profit if he encouraged her 
to spend her extra time in pursuing 
the things of the mind in which, at 
long last, she has been declared 
capable? 

There would, of course, be fewer 
pink teas and bridge sessions, but 
there just might develop enough 
sharpened feminine minds to bring 
to men the intelligent help they so 
desperately need. Help in restoring 
our chaotic world to order and to 
peace. The Holy Father himself has 
asked no less from the woman of 
today. 
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From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


In the columns of one of our weekly Catholic papers a somewhat acri- 
monious correspondence has been running. It started when the paper’s 
editor argued with some firmness that the spate of strikes and threats of 
strikes which have been affecting this country could not improve an 
already perilous national financial position. His reason for writing was 
the danger of an American recession which, by gravely diminishing the 
amount of money available for the purchase of British exports, would once 
more force on Britain an austerity regime. 

In the course, however, of his argument, he referred to one of the 
social ideas put forward during the war by the religious leaders of Britain, 
one of whom was the late Cardinal Hinsley. This Christian ideal was 
that extremes of wealth and poverty should be brought to an end. The 
reason why he recalled this was that he did not wish, even at a time of 
economic difficulty and stringency, to say anything that might suggest 
the need to keep the wage rates stable, if in fact the country’s general 
social order fell short of Christian ideals. 

But, said he, given that in fact extremes of wealth and poverty have, 
by and large, been abolished in Britain, it is fair for a Catholic to press, 
with a good conscience, the economic truth that there no longer exists 
some hidden source of wealth made by the profits which could be used to 
raise the general wage level. If the workers, through strikes and threats 
of strikes, had their wages raised at the present time, the effect could only 
be inflationary, and an already difficult export trade, on which we depend 
for the necessities of life, must be further threatened. 


- not want in this article to argue this economic point which is of 
more direct interest to British than to American readers. But out of it a 
more general point has arisen which, I think, is well worth considering. 
Critics of the editor’s argument seized on his attempt to maintain that a 
fair level of social justice has in fact been reached in Britain because the 
mass of the workers have a living family wage, while the most severe 
taxation in the world makes it virtually impossible for the mass of 
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successful business and_ profes- 
sional people to earn more than be- 
tween five and nine thousand dol- 
lars a year. (1 refer, of course, to 
money retained after taxation, 1. e., 
money that actually goes into one’s 
purse.) Figures just issued show 
that only thirty-six people in the 
country retain more than fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. 

The point was made that even if 
the figures were correct (and there 
was much argument about this, ar- 
gument which seemed to leave the 
editor’s point broadly established ) 
the matter was unimportant. What 
was important was that the work- 
ers felt cheated, that it was the 
workers who a!tways “carried the 
can,” and that unless something 
was done about it, there would be 
trouble. From a wider point of 
view, it was suggested that unless 
this grievance was tackled this 
country, and all other countries, 
were socially doomed. 

I have by me a letter from a priest 
in a working-class parish, and it 
will be useful to quote from it. “I 
am afraid,” it says, “that you do not 
know what is hitting us. Please 
note: we have fought for a hundred 
years. We have gained—nothing. 
We have lost Russia, Eastern Eu- 
rope, China, India, Mexico. We are 
in grave danger of losing Burma, 
Indochina, Siam, most of South 
America, especially Venezuela and 
Bolivia. Chile has equivalently 
gone. In Africa the black man is 
reading Marxism with avidity, and 
hastening to put himself under 
Marxist leadership. Italy and 
France will fall if the recession be- 
comes severe. Spain was saved by 
main force, but unfortunately it has 
done little to provide an inspiring 
culture against the enemy. There is 
not so very much left. 
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“Is it too much to ask you people 
to realize that we need a new mind, 
and a new approach, and some new 
thoughts on the whole issue of 
Christian culture and the social or- 
der? I am afraid it is going to be 
relatively ‘Left,’ and somebody will 
have to make some financial sacri- 
fices, but it is the bad order and the 
bad outcome of the bad order which 
is the most important issue. It is 
the frustration of what little ideal- 
ism there was (mainly materialist, 
I grant) in postwar society and 
social relations which is beginning 
to flame up into an ugly mood (the 
uglier because it is the only element 
of religion so many have left), and 
you will not exorcise it by seeing 
only with your ‘Right’ eye and con- 
demning the wani of perspective on 
the ‘Left... The story of France and 
Italy, indeed the miserable story of 
a hundred years of progressive fail- 
ure can be repeated here as well. 
Please do not let us be Bourbons.” 


Waar are we to make of this? 
Whatever we may think about it, it 
is very serious, for this comes, not 
from an uneducated agitator, but 
from a Catholic priest with aca- 
demic titles after his name, a priest 
(though this is irrelevant) who is 
personally a friend of mine. It 
raises two vital questions. The first 
is: have we, the capitalist free 
world, asked for it, and are, all of 
us, going to get it? The second is: 
have we deserved our fate, if indeed 
we are going to get it? 


The first question cannot, of 





A letter of serious portent prompts 
Michael de la Bedoyere to examine the ques- 
tion: Do we Christians — does the Western 
world — deserve to go under, through the 
Christian failure to teach, preach and prac- 
tice social justice? 
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course, be answered. The future is 
a secret. Moreover, the answer, 
whatever it may be, will be funda- 
mentally irrelevant. Communism 
could sweep the world, not because 
of the failure of Christian justice, 
but by the strength of the evil in it. 
Indeed, had it not been for the mili- 
tary and political resistance of the 
free world, it would almost cer- 
tainly have swept the world by now. 
Its propaganda is based on a mon- 
strous lie; it appeals to envy and 
hatred; its main weapon is_ the 
weapon of terror. It is, in fact, an 
infinite'y cleverer and subtler ver- 
sion of Fascism than Fascism or 
Nazism ever were—-largely because 
there was in them some Christian- 
based restraint. 


ive at this point there arises an- 
other moral question of the deepest 
importance which I always feel in- 
clined to put to all-out crities of the 
Christian record. If we have so far 
held out against the evil of Com- 
munism, it is largely because tech- 
nology has put into our hands the 
weapons of modern warfare. Do 
these Christian critics, so delicately 
constituted in conscience about so- 
cial justice, have no pangs of con- 
science about defending Christian 
freedom with H-bombs and _ the 
technique of total war? For my 
part, at any rate, this is a perpetual 
anguish. Yet if one holds that mod- 
ern warfare is the most obvious of 
denials of the whole call of the Gos- 
pels, one should be prepared to suf- 
fer in jail or out of it the most mon- 
strous persecution against religion 
and the Christian moral order that 
has ever been. 

But even if all this were true, the 
more useful question still remains. 
Do we Christians—-does the West- 
ern world—-deserve to go under, 


through the Christian failure to 
teach, preach and practice social 
justice? 

It is very easy to answer “yes.” 
The coming of Christianity was the 
greatest revolution the world has 
known. It broke with all that had 
happened in the past by insisting on 
the spiritual equality of all men, 
and because Christ became Man, 
that insistence on the spiritual 
equality of all men had to find ade- 
quate expression in the temporal, 
sarthly lives of all men to whom 
human society owed the duty of giv- 
ing the material and social means 
of living in this world in a way con- 
sonant with their spiritual voca- 
tion. 

The Incarnation not only gave to 
all the promise and chance of béing 
partakers of the divinity hereafter, 
but of sharing divinity in this 
world through faith and grace. 
There can be no doubt that Chris- 
tians as individuals and, still more, 
as temporal societies, fell enor- 
mously short of the ideal which 
Christ came on earth to give them. 


B.+ it is well to recall that even 
the actual followers of our Lord had 
considerable difficulty in overcom- 
ing the first great test of their voca- 
tion, the test that the new religion 
was for the Gentiles as well as for 


the Jews. This at least shows that 
human nature, with its deep-rooted 
prejudices, falls very short indeed 
of the spirit of the Gospel which 
Christ preached. In fact, from the 
beginning there was a very strong 
feeling and even realization that 
Christianity could only be for the 
“elect.” 

The gap that separated the uni- 
versal nature of the Christian voca- 
tion from the practical potentiali- 
ties of the “homme moyen sensuel” 
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was obviously enormous. And im- 
the individual, 
how much larger it is for temporal 
societies which exist for the mate- 
rial defense of one group of men as 


mense as it is for 


against the aggression and greed of 
other groups. 

In fact, the practical dilemma has 
resolved itself in history in the way 
we know so well. The “saints,” the 
fully Christians, have always been 
a tiny minority —the geniuses of the 
spiritual order. A relatively small 
minority has tried to live up to the 
full Christian ideal, but usually in 
parts, contemplative or active, spir- 
itual or social, intellectual or sim- 
ple, international or national. The 
remainder of Christians have more 
or less hung on in the hope of some- 
And 
the great majority have either fallen 
away or remained unconverted. 

While it is true that this is 
and 


how squeezing into heaven. 


a sad 
disappointing tale, we can 
hardly doubt that human nature is 
like that, and God must have fore- 
seen the fact. Not least of the titles 
of the Chureh is that the 
refuge of sinners, and not least of 
the appeals of Christianity, and 
Catholicity especially, lies in. the 
fact that it never fails to hold out 
spiritual hope to everyone, however 
weak and nature. And 
surely Christ's own life was a won- 
derful example of sympathy for the 
sinners and the weak. 


she iS 


base by 


I, it therefore fair or reasonable to 
lay on the shoulders of Christianity 
and on Christians in the mass the 
responsibility for failing to produce 
an ideal Christian order. And if it 
is not fair, is it realistie and helpful 
when examining the dilemmas pre- 
sented by any period of history? 
While preaching Christ, the Chureh 
has never forgotten the fall of man, 
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and the world which she envisages 
is necessarily a vale of tears. 

In fact, do we not usually find 
that the would-be Christian idealists 
and reformers insist on their own 
hobbyhorse, the point that happens 
to interest them, that touches their 
own conscience most nearly, while 
neglecting others. We have the 
Christian pacifist who insists on one 
brand of perfection in a world filled 
with aggression and corruption. 
And we have the Christian 
reformer who sees the answer to 
everything in an order of ideal eco- 
nomic justice. 


social- 


= writer of the letter quoted 
above “the miserable 
story of a hundred years of progres- 
sive failure.” Is this a true charge? 
It is certainly true that during those 
hundred years there has been an 
enormous loss of a sense of Chris- 
tian spiritual and social values. Bul 
how far is this due to a failure in 
Christianity, or to technological de- 
velopments which have rushed 
ahead of the simpler conditions of 
social life within which Christianity 
developed? 

Evidently, there is no space here 
to examine a problem of immense 
complexity, but if the Church has 
been unable to adapt herself to a 
world of technologically revolution- 
ary changes, she has also done a 
vreat deal to draw from her treas- 
uries of spirituality the deeper 
strength that men need to face the 
problems of modern life. 

Indeed, the modern pontificates 
have been outstanding for their 
spiritual reform and leadership, and 
it may well be that the standard of 
spiritual Catholic life has not been 
higher for many generations. Nor 
has the Church been slow in put- 
ting before Christians and the world 


speaks of 
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the true principles of social justice 
as these apply to the industrial 
world. ‘To expect the response of 
saints on a universal scale—to ex- 
pect it at the level of nations and 
economic societies—is_ surely 
starry-eyed optimism. 


0... certainly does not write like 
this in any spirit of complacency. 
Never was there any greater need 
for saints and Christian social re- 
formers, for there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the whole cul- 
ture which developed under the 
spirit and values of the Christian 
revolution is now immediately im- 
periled. No Christian has the right 
to be indifferent to this danger, for 
while the salvation of the individ- 
ual person is the fundamental 
Christian end, the all-important 
means to that end lies in love of our 
neighbor and through the Church 


which is Christ’s Body mystically 
prolonged in the social unity of its 


members which should, 
comprise all mankind. 
Indeed, under God, the world’s 
only hope today lies in Christianity, 
and nothing is more tragic than the 
simple truth that even if the free 
world were to overcome the Com- 
munist revolution in the political 
order, the free world has no substi- 
tute ideology to offer to the men and 
women it would thus have rescued 
from evil tyranny. Today, only the 
Church has a message of hope to 


ideally, 
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give, and that message has to be 
lived, if it is to carry to the world, 
in the lives and examples of Catho- 
lics. We are, alas, desperately short 
of doing this. 

But is that message to be given, 
primarily in a social context or in 
a spiritual one? It seems to me fair 
to argue that socially “the miserable 
story of a hundred years” has not 
been so terribly backward. Millions 
in that period have emerged from a 
sub-human status to one of, well, 
humanity. Indeed, is it not true to 
say that it is that emergence which 
has caused the immense conscious 
demand for something yet better? 
But at the social level alone, every 
social status, once acquired, engen- 
ders the demand for more. The 
grass on the other side of the hedge 
always looks greener. There ean be 
no solution along that line alone. 

The Church’s primary and fun- 
damental solution must surely al- 
ways be spiritual. We all have to 
learn that happiness cannot be 
achieved through material things 
alone. Our happiness lies else- 
where because we were created for 
another order, the order of the 
spirit, the order where all that we 
are and want is fulfilled in God. 
That is the lesson which the mod- 
ern world needs to learn, and it is so 
true and so important that we must 
be prepared to have to learn it in 
blood and tears, if nothing else will 
teach it to us. 











BY Robert Kass 


‘Tue number of CinemaScope films 
in release is augmented by a trio of 
new ones this month, all of them 
outdoor spectacles, which do a daz- 
zling job of camouflaging the fact 
that none of the stories is very 
sturdy on its own. 

King of the Khyber Rifles has the 
sort of plot which was a favorite in 
the silent days when British troops 
were always stationed in India and 
invariably got into trouble with 
murderous native forces. Mix well 
with yet another silent era twist— 
the half-caste hero who falls in love 
with the English commandant’s 
lovely daughter—-and you have the 
substance of this splashy new wide- 
screen drama. In CinemaScope, 
however, even this hard-breathing 
specimen holds together, especially 
in the panoramic scenes of battles 
between natives and whites, and in 
moments of individual violence and 
blood-letting. But when that flimsy 
story is stretched taut over the 
width of screen, it shows its mends 
and patches. Tyrone Power is the 
troubled hero, Michael Rennie his 
commanding officer, and John Jus- 
tin and Richard Stapley two of his 
fellow soldiers.—20th Century-Fox. 


= there is a rather simplified 


version of Malory’s Le Morte 
d’Arthur, which retells the Ar- 
thurian legends under the heading 
of Knights of the Round Table. 
Although much of the story is 
pretty foolish, particularly Lance- 
lots heartaches over his lady love, 
Guinevere, who is married to his 
king, this picture is spry enough 
whenever those knights don their 
armor and march off to keep peace 
in the realm. The plains of Eng- 
land and Ireland are utterly beauti- 
ful in CinemaScope, even when Ar- 
thur’s followers and those of the 
wicked Modred are beating out one 
another’s brains all over the land- 
scape. 

Robert Taylor, Ava Gardner, and 
Mel Ferrer are somewhat pallid and 
over-solemn as the trio laboring un- 
der adverse romantic conditions, 
but Anne Crawford, Stanley Baker, 
Maureen Swanson, and_ Gabriel 
Woolf, Britishers, supply enough 
style and spirit to lend some authen- 
ticity to Arthur’s court. — Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Guy MADISON is an Army doctor 
who is coerced into leading a divi- 
sion of soldiers against the Indians 
in The Command, the first Western 
in CinemaScope. While all of the 
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shots of rolling green hills and 
wagon trains on the move are stun- 
ning to see, | do wish they all hadn’t 
been frittered away on such a 
dreary plot. Now that I look back 
on these and earlier comments on 
CinemaScope, I find that in all 
cases I had only the highest praise 
for the scenery and the back- 
grounds and only faint hurrahs for 
the story line in each of the pic- 
tures. All of which leads me to be- 
lieve that CinemaScope is certainly 
swell for travelogues, but when is 
somebody going to prove that it can 
be fitted to a really substantial plot? 
Warner Bros. 


‘Tenee’s nothing wrong with Jubi- 
lee Trail except for the fact that it 
has a superabundance of plot; 
enough, I'd say, to keep a Saturday 
matinee serial running along for 
about fifteen rousing episodes. Now 
let me see if I can get it straight for 
you in a sentence or two. The hero- 
ine (Joan Leslie) has just married 
a California rancher (John Russell) 
whose power-hungry brother (Ray 
Middleton) had planned to annex a 
small-scale Mexican empire to his 
own estates by marrying off said 
brother to a senorita whose aristo- 
cratic father takes a dim view of 
the change in wedding arrange- 
ments. ‘Tossed into the feud that 
results are an Indian scout (Forrest 
Tucker) who has fallen in love with 
Miss Leslie, and a rowdy saloon 
entertainer (Vera Ralston) who 
skips off to the West Coast with the 
wagon train to escape the police 
who want her on an old murder 
charge. There's more, of course, 
but I promised you only two sen- 
tences of synopsis and you've had 
them. 

Jubilee Trail is never at a loss for 
action and all of the characters are 
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soundly wracked by conflicts, emo- 
tional and physical. On the whole, 
this is a good-natured sort of pic- 
ture, which will do no harm. ‘The 
cast is generally likable, especially 
Miss Leslie and Miss Ralston, both 
of whom make their stock charac- 
ters more believable than you've 
any right to expect.—Republic. 


Wren a picture like Red Garters 
comes along, you can’t accuse 
Hollywood of shying away from ex- 
periment. For Red Garters is a 
musical which not only kids West- 
erns, but also does a lot of surpris- 
ing things with the scenery. As a 
matter of fact, there isn’t much 
scenery to speak of, except for the 
framework of buildings through 
which you can glimpse very pretty 
yellow and blue earth which fades 
off into a pastel background. Red 
Garters is a mighty handsome pic- 
ture to look at, lots of fun at times, 
and the first real innovation in 
Hollywood musicals since techni- 
color came into general use. 

It would be nice, then, to be able 
to shower the picture with superla- 
tives but, unfortunately, that is not 
possible. For the lampoon in Red 
Garters is not very bright and you 
have the sensation of wanting des- 
perately to laugh when there isn’t 
really much to laugh at. Also, ex- 
cept for two numbers, the gen- 
erous musical score is rather flat. 
The cast (Rosemary Clooney, Guy 
Mitchell, Pat Crowley, Joanne Gil- 
bert, Jack Carson) try awfully hard 
and it is too bad that they haven't 
been given material to match the 
visual delights of this stunning film. 

Paramount. 


‘ie month is notable for two films 
which are designed especially for 


children. Heidi, an American- 
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dubbed version of a German-lan- 
guage film produced in Switzerland, 
is the classic story of the little giri 
from the mountains who is sent to 
live with her aunt in the city. Al- 
though Heidi pines for her grand- 
father and the outdoor life, she 
makes friends with a little invalid 
virl on whom she has a salubrious 
effect. Lazar Wechsler (The Search, 
The Last Chance) has intended 
Heidi for a younger audience which 
may make it a bit tenuous for 
adults. United Artists. 


Tnx other picture, Gypsy Colt, fol- 
lows a pattern Hollywood has culti- 
vated since the days of Rin-Tin-Tin, 
Lassie, and Flicka—-the deep alfeec- 
tion between a child and an animal. 
In this one, young Donna Corcoran 
and Gypsy are sorrowfully parted 


because her father has to sell the 
sleek black colt to” keep their 
drought-stricken farm going. But 


even when Gypsy is hundreds of 
miles from Donna, he manages to 
elude all captors and survive the 
vilest kind of weather to get back 
home again. All of this is told in 
block capitals, I fear, but will de- 
light the unquestioning young fry 
who are, sad to say, too often neg- 
lected in the matter of movie fare. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Fe adults, then, there is a mature, 
thoughtful Engiish picture, The 
Holly and the Ivy centering around 
a Christmas reunion of a cantan- 
kerous clergyman and his family. 
His children, especially, have their 
troubles and, having stood for years 
in awe of his position in the church, 
they are rather hesitant about com- 
ing to him in their distress. One of 
them is on the road to becoming a 
spinster, burdened with the care of 
her father, unless she marries a 
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young engineer who has gotten an 
offer in South America. A second Is 
a chic London designer who fell in 
love with an American flier (later 
killed), bore his illegitimate son to 
whom she devoted her life until he 
died at the age of five, and is now 
very close to becoming an alcoholic. 
The last is a son who is in the army 
and more given over to liquor and 
general dissipation than his father 
would have suspected. By the end 
of that Christmas day, however, 
each of these unhappy offspring has 
learned that the old have an 


enor- 
mous capacity for sympathy and 
understanding. 

Richly sentimental, The Holly 


end the Ivy is one of those superior 
British films in which people talk a 
lot, but about fundamental things 
like family, obligations, and respon- 
sibilities in a way which 
awfully true-to-life. We rarely 
make films here like this, prefer- 
ring instead to let action convey 
character. As you might expect, 
The Holly and the lvy, is splendidly 
acted by Ralph Richardson, Celia 
Johnson, Denholm Elliott, Mar- 
garet Leighton, and Hugh Williams. 
Pacemaker. 


sounds 


 — climbing has always 
lent itself extremely well to film- 
making and, through the years, 
there have been many fictional and 
documentary pictures dealing with 
the ascent of an especially forbid- 
ding peak. None, however, has 
reached the grandeur and thrills of 
The Conquest of Everest, quite pos- 
sibly because no other mountain has 
for so long challenged man’s dar- 
ing and imagination. 

In excellent technicolor, — this 
documentary begins by running 
through several preliminary tests of 
personnel and equipment back in 
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England, long before the expedition 
even took off for the Himalayas. 
Through weeks of intensive prepa- 
rations, we become acquainted with 
the leaders, Hunt, Hillary, and Ten- 
sing—-as they march with pack 
trains to the foot of Everest. By the 
time they begin the tricky ascent, 
we know them as friends and, con- 
sequently, we have a personal in- 
terest in whether or not they will 
sueceed. Once they begin going up 
what looks like a sheer vertical wall 
of snow and ice, you follow their 
journey as tensely as their assist- 
ants who remain behind at base 
camps set up at intervals up the 
mountain. 

The camera work is truly aston- 
ishing, capturing all of the shim- 
mering beauty and terror of Everest. 
You are completely spent when at 
last the tiny figures loom larger and 
draw climbers come 
gliding into after having 
reached the top. The Conquest of 
Everest is quite probably one of the 
best documentaries made, a 
superb record of man’s courage and 
the camera skill——United 
Artists. 


closer as the 


view 


ever 


man’s 


in one very slight joke can be 
made to last for a full-length film is 
expertly demonstrated in Jt Should 


Happen to You. The heroine, Judy 
Holliday, feels that she ism’t getting 
anywhere in New York and, in a last 
desperate attempt to capture a bit 
of the limelight before giving in to 
total anonymity, invests her savings 
in the rental of a display sign in 
Columbus Cirele on which she has 
her name painted. All sorts of fan- 
tastic consequences ensue from this 
simple act and soon she finds her 
“fame” has turned more into noto- 
riety. She is guest star on several 
TV panel shows, deluged with of- 
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fers to pose as America’s Ideal Girl, 
even wooed by a wealthy wolf. But 
all of this, writer Garson Kanin tells 
us, won’t make her happy and 
finally she renounces her career in 
favor of an impoverished young 
man who seems to be engaged in 
shooting documentary movies 
which no one ever gets to see. 

It Should Happen to You has 
many very bright moments along 
the way, although its first fifteen 
minutes are not among them. After 
that, though, things pick up. Miss 
Holliday is a comedienne who milks 
a mannerism dry but since she has 
several dozen of them on hand. she 
is always diverting to watch. New- 
comer Jack Lemmon is very nice as 
her camera-toting admirer, while 
Peter Lawford is properly obnox- 
ious as the wolf. Miss Holliday and 
Mr. Kanin work hand in glove, each 
knowing perfectly what the other 
can do, so that Jt Should Happen to 
You, while no Born Yesterday, is 
rompish and jolly... Columbia. 


* * >” 


I COMMENTED a few issues ago on 
TV adaptations of well-known nov- 
els and plays and lamented the fact 
that so many of them adhered rig- 
idly to the plot and forgot entirely 
the “spirit” of the original. A re- 
cent entry on The Robert Mont- 
gomery Show, an adaptation of a 
sophisticated novel by Peter Towry, 
Richard Said No, is: still another 
case in point. IT don’t know what 
sort of public this glib and super- 
ficial piece of fiction attracted in the 
few months since its publication, 
but I happened to be among those 
who blundered into it and was mod- 
erately amused by its facile, airy 
humor. 

Seeing what had been done to 
Richard Said No on TV, I'd never 
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have guessed that this was supposed 
to be a comedy. The locale had, 
among other things, been shifted 
from London to New York and, 
of course, everybody knows that 
Americans are never as good at 
bright, apparently senseless repar- 
tee and charming non sequiturs 
which Britishers like Noel Coward 
can toss off with the speed and per- 
fection of a teletype machine. Not 
that Richard Said No is worthy of 
any prolonged the 
deathless sacri- 


for 
was 


moaning 
which 
ficed in this pedestrian television 
adaptation, but it does bear out once 
more a disheartening truth the 
complete blindness of TV adaptors 
to what the original author may 
have intended in his work. 


prose 


Te PETER PoTrer SHOW, a weekly 
which Mr. Potter, an 
hard-working gentleman 
with a pleasant smile, invites four 
guests to pass judgment on new 


program on 
earnest, 


record releases has, in spite of sev- 
eral flaws, a congenial atmosphere 
which multitude of TV 
sins. them, Mr. Potter’s 
show is cluttered with so many dis- 


covers a 
Among 
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tractions that it is almost impossible 
to keep your mind on the recording 
which is being evaluated. While his 
panel—usually a quartet of Holly 
wood personalities — listen with 
noncommittal expressions on their 
faces, the camera superimposes 
frantic production number in which 
some young people expend a lot of 


excess motion dancing with wild 
abandon. 

Then, while each panelist gives 
his opinion of the record just 


played, the screen splits and the 
viewer also watches the reaction of 
the recording artist to the comments 
being made. At other times, Mr 
Potter unrestrainedly leaps from his 
moderator’s chair, seizes one of his 
female guests by the hand, and goes 
dancing down the runway with her 


At intervals, guest stars appear 
from behind a curtain. 
While I’m reasonably sure that 


all of this pandemonium is organ- 
ized in rehearsals, I do wish that 
Mr. Potter would straighten out 
some of the confusion. Watching 
to see what 
is going on in all three rings of the 
Barnum and Bailey circus. 


his show is like trying 














BY Euphemia Van 


CORIOLANUS.—As a tragedy it has the 
austerity of Ibsen in construction; no 
minor plot or love interest impedes the 
impetuous course of Caius Marcius to- 
ward his doom. His orbit began in 
those ancient days of Rome when Tar- 
quin royalty made way for a republic 
in which patricians and plebeians 
the Conservative and Labor parties of 
their day—held uneasy balance of gov- 
ernment. There was far less democ- 
racy than among our Indian confedera- 
tions like the Six Nations whose social 
organization of tribes, clans and gens 
is said to have been much the same as 
primitive Rome. 

One of the proudest of the patricians 
was Caius Marcius whose mother a 
noble widow named Volumnia did 
raise her boy to be a soldier. ‘‘While 
he was but tender bodied and the only 
son of my womb,” says she to her 
daughter-in-law, “I was pleased to let 
him seek danger where he was like to 
find fame. To a cruel war I sent him 
from whence he returned his brows 
bound with oak.” And for the third 
time oak leaves encircled the brow of 
Caius Marcius when he_ captured 
Corioli from the Volscians_ single- 
handed for which feat “Coriolanus” 
was added to his name. 

His appointment as Consul by the 
Senate, however, had to be confirmed 
by the plebeians and one must agree 
with Coriolanus that to stand in the 
market place appealing for their votes, 
and ready to expose his wounds for 
them to look upon was not a very dig- 
nified business. But, bowing to the 
counsel of his old friend, Menenius, 
Coriolanus yields to custom, wins his 
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election and then is repudiated by the 
people inflamed by their tribunes. In 
revenge for the haughtiness of Corio- 
lanus they insist on his exile. This is 
where the. nobility § of Coriolanus 
cracks. His mother had let him con- 
fuse patriotism with fame and, to pun- 
ish the populace, Coriolanus offers his 
services to Rome’s chief enemy. Only 
his mother’s plea at the last moment 
saves Rome. Coriolanus is a victim of 
the jealousy of the Volscian General. 

Before Coriolanus, mothers’ roles in 
Shakespeare’s plays had been an un- 
happy series of royal ladies — Con- 
stance, Margaret, Gertrude —and it may 
be that he chose the story of Volumnia 
from Plutarch to honor the memory of 
his own mother, Mary Arden Shake- 
speare, who had recently died and who 
had brought patrician blood into the 
family. The small part played by Vir- 
gilia, wife to Coriolanus, is also ac- 
cording to Plutarch who exposes the 
“silken cord” of Volumnia over her 
son who refused to live anywhere but 
under her roof. 

Plutarch is quoted again in the 
famous speech of Menenius in which 
the Senate is likened to the _ belly 
which distributes food to the body 
and, following this lead, one-fifth of 
the images in the play are said to use 
physical similes. The “rank scented 
many” and “common cry of ours” are 
patrician reactions to the people! 

Coriolanus has not been popular in 
New York although Middleton Murry 
to my surprise rates it higher than 
King Lear. Coriolanus was last seen 
here in 1938 when Charles Hopkins 
produced it for the Federal Theater 
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Project when it lacked the tremendous 
sweep and excitement of this, the sec- 
ond production of the Phoenix Thea- 


ter, directed by John Houseman. Pro- 
jected against a rough hewn stone 
archway and steps designed by Oen- 


slager, Houseman has given the action 
a driving force which grips the audi- 
ence. Alvin Colt’s simple costumes are 
full of rich color; the togas exhaling 
dignity. Robert Ryan’s Caius Marcius 
Coriolanus is also simple and direct, 
proud and choleric; as ignorant of 
sophistry as fear; as hotly affectionate 
as snobbish; as heavy-footed mentally 
as Hotspur is brilliant. 

In contrast to Ryan’s oakbound hero, 


John Emory plays Aufidius, the Vol- 
scian, with towering sophistication. 
He is a commanding presence as he 


stands on the steps during Volumnia’s 


plea. This Mildred Natwick delivers 
with rare emotional integrity. Alan 
Napier stirs the audience with his 
Jovian appearance when he _ first 


mounts the stage from the pit to calm 
the turbulent plebeians with Plutarch’s 


story of the belly. He holds his own 
throughout the play. Will Geer and 


Joseph Holland are equally forceful as 
Tribune and Senator and Mr. House- 
man has served up some good comedy 
with the Volscian serving men. It is 
proof of New York’s gratitude for this 
practically flawless production that it 
was held over an extra fortnight.—Aft 
the Phoenix. 


THE CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL. 
It seemed hardly possible that 
dramatizing five chapters out of a five 


hundred page novel could be com- 
pletely satisfying to those few who 
had not read the story yet mv com- 


panion who belonged to this minority 
was partner to my enthusiasm. As for 
the audience, the murmur of recogni- 
tion which greeted each entrance was 
guarantee of the immense popularity 
of Wouk’s absorbing odyssey of the De- 
stroyer Mine Sweeper U.S.S. Caine in 
the Pacifie in 1943-44, 

Lt. (J.G.) Willis Seward Keith, the 
narrator of the tale, has only a small 
part in the play but is the same good- 
looking young officer we have known 
since midshipman days. Lt. Thomas 
Keefer, who made a catspaw of honest 
Maryk, the defendant, is properly sal- 
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low and shifty. Full credit must be 
given Charles Laughton for his mas 


terly direction and to whoever was 
responsible for the casting of Lloyd 
Nolan as Lt. Cmdr. Queeg, Henry 


Fonda as Lt. Barney Greenwald of the 
Air Force as counsel for the defense 
and John Hodiak as Lt. Stephen Maryk. 

It was intelligent not to make the 
Jewishness of Greenwald—implicit in 
the text of paramount importance. 
As Greenwald, Fonda has the opportu- 
nity to disguise the trial lawyer's 
whipsaw art of cross examination un 
der a casual and disarming offhanded 


ness. Greenwald is the feline, softly 
pawing his victim before his_ teeth 


suddenly cut off escape. After craftily 
forcing the psychiatrists, witnesses for 
the prosecution, to admit = that Lt. 
Cmdr. Queeg has a paranoid person 
ality, the spotlight of interest is upon 
Queeg as Greenwald recalls him to the 
stand. 

In Lloyd Nolan’s’ hands, 
a unique characterization. 
plausible in his trig 
first appearance, his wariness, deftly 
indicated, increases under Green- 
wald’s inquisition until to the immense 
satisfaction of the audience, he begins 
to roll his palms over the silver balls 
he always carried in his pocket. When 
he cracks under Greenwald’s relent- 
less questions, his burst of recrimina- 
tion suddenly lays bare all his “malad- 
justments” and “non - compensated” 
complexes. It is such a painful strip- 
ping of human decencies that [ averted 
my eyes to the members of the Court 
Martial who were also sitting with eves 
covered or heads bowed 
spectacle of naval shame. 

Hodiak was showing the complete 
bewilderment of simple-minded Maryk 
at each new development, the climax 
of which came when Greenwald in his 
drunken speech at Keefer’s dinner, dis- 
claims his personal triumph at = the 
Court Martial and acclaims the Navy. 
Which was more important Naval 


Queeg 1s 
Suavely 
uniform: on his 


before this 


discipline or the salvaging of the 
Caine? 
As President of the Court, Russell 


Hicks has an alert dignity while the 
members of the Court intensify the 
action of their pantomime. Mr. Wouk 
has testified to the great help given him 


by Charles Laughton in transferring 
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the Court Martial to the stage. Inevita- 
bly after the play one returns to the 
book to reread its most brilliant chap- 
ters with renewed gratitude to Paul 
Gregory for this most interesting ex- 
periment produced with curtains for a 
background.-—At the Plymouth. 


HIS AND HERS. — Collaboration is a 
precarious art but it had worked very 
well for a time with Maggie Palmer 
and Clem Scott when they were mar- 
ried. Separated, they continue to 
write, but when fortuitously brought 
together, they discover to their mutual 
indignation that they are both using 
the same plot. Each lays claim to its 
originality but when the case is 
brought to court, the Judge, unable to 
disentangle their evidence, decrees 
that they should try collaboration once 
more until the play is finished. This 
naturally results in a reconciliation 
and they forego the triumph or agony 
of the first night to run away together. 

It is obvious that such a tenuous 
story is dependent upon the wit of the 
dialogue and the charm of the cast. In 
this case Celeste Holm and Robert 
Preston enliven to their utmost the 
commonplace script as does Howard 
St. John as the Jovian producer and 
Elizabeth Patterson as the protective 
housekeeper. Poor Miss Holm not only 
has the handicap offered by the play- 
wrights, Fay and Michael Kanin, but 
her costumes designed by Oleg Cas- 
sini.— Al the Forty-eighth Street. 


BULLFIGHT.—By some rare enchant- 
ment, the Modern American Theater 
has transformed the stage of the Thea- 
ter de Lys into the village of Concep- 
cion del Oro in the state of Zacatecas. 
Joseph Anthony, the director, has 
made such magical use of limited 
facilities that his name seems to de- 
serve equal billing with the author of 
this Mexican tragedy, Leslie Stevens, 
son of the Vice Admiral who has just 
written with such penetration of the 
Soviet. 

The story is rooted in Zacatecas 
where two brothers have inherited 
little from their father but his reflected 
glory as a matador. The younger, 
Esteban, marries an Indian wife and 
becomes a contented farmer but Do- 
mingo, returning defeated from Holly- 
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wood, is determined to renew the 
empty pride of the Salamancas. 
Blinded by his faith in his brother, 
Esteban is prodded to his ruin and dies 
in the bull ring while Domingo shows 
his contempt of the peasants by seduc- 
ing his sister-in-law in a scene which 
is peculiarly sinister. 

Domingo is the active principle of 
evil far more subtle than the charging 
bull which seems an inept symbol. 
The interest of the story really lies in 
the stage pictures: the fortune-telling 
by the witch, La Bruja, played by 
Daykarhanova; the young man prac- 
ticing for the bull ring before the horns 
on a wheeled cart. (What was most 
interesting was the deliberation of 
their movements which I had always 
imagined as very rapid.) 

Then there was the spectacle of a 
cockfight in which all that is seen is 
the backs of the men as they bend over 
the cockpit but in which their panto- 
mime makes the cocks come to life. It 
is the same with the last scene which 
is actually in the ring with Esteban 
and so vividly does the audience con- 
jure the image of the plunging bull 
that heads are turned away as Esteban 
is gored. 

The cast seems integrated in the 
story with Mario Alcalde as Esteban 
and all of them dominated by the 
Domingo of Hurd Hatfield who has a 
power to charm as treacherous as his 
brutal pride; a characterization saved 
from the melodramatic by its intelli- 
gence. Kim Sawdos contrived the im- 
mensely effective décor and lighting 
with fine economy.-—At the Theater de 
Lys. 


MADEMOISELLE COLOMBE.—T here 
are various methods of adapting a 
foreign play. One is to shift its locale 
as Sidney Howard did with Prenez 
Garde de la Peinture which became The 
Late Christopher Bean set in a Massa- 
chusetts suburb. Another is Valency’s 
technique in The Madwoman of Chail- 
lot in which the Parisian atmosphere 
is sedulously stressed and the dialogue 
is given a Gallic flavor. Louis Kronen- 
berger, who has adapted Anouilh’s 
Mademoiselle Colombe, has left the 
scene in Paris but the speech of the 
very French characters is currently 


American; our colloquialisms coming 
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uncouthly out of French mouths of 
fifty years ago. Thus there is a con- 
stant clash between the words and the 
action. 

I have a profound respect for Harold 
Clurman as a director whose delicate 
perceptiveness is apparent in Julie 
Harris as the wayward Colombe, but 
in the casting Edna Best seems com- 
pletely out of stride as a tyrannical 
Bernhardt who shrinks to a shrill har- 
ridan without any of the magic which 
transmogrified the outbursts of “tem- 
perament.” Eli Wallach as the artist’s 
rebellious son also seems’ toughly 
American. 

The action starts with Julien--who 
hates everything theatrical—bringing 
his little wife to his mother’s dressing- 
room when he is drafted for -military 
service. Colombe at once wins a part 
in the new play, lapses into an affair 
with Julien’s brother but insists she 
still loves Julien when he returns. Be- 
cause there is very little to love in the 
surly Julien we have seen, Anouilh has 
switched his last scene back to the 
first meeting of Julien and Colombe. 
That’s that. 

The strongest scene is between the 
two brothers. It has been modified 
for the American stage. As _ respite 
from the strident shouts of the old 
actress and the snarls of Julien, there 
is the vivacity of Julie Harris. A dull 
play with sets by Boris Aronson.—Af?t 
the Longacre. 


BALLETS DE PARIS.—Under the aegis 
of S. Hurok, Roland Petit has returned 
with Carmen and two new ballets. 
Deuil en 24 Heures and The Wolf. He 
is the choreographer for all three. 
Deuil en 24 Heures or The Beautiful 
Widow is more of a farcical panto- 
mime than a ballet with more empha- 
sis on the elaborate changes of the 
clever décor by Clavé than the danc- 
ing. “The Beautiful Widow” is no less 
a person than Leslie Caron of Lili but 
Miss Caron is better as an actress than 
a ballerina and the ballet is stronger in 
vulgarity than wit. 

There is far more poetry and better 
dancing in The Wolf conceived by 


Jean Anouilh to music by Dutilleux 
and décor by Carzou. In this a Bride, 
so beautifully danced by Violette 


Verdy, is tricked into marrying a Wolf 
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and so touched is she by the poor ant- 
mal’s devotion that like Beauty she re- 
fuses to leave her Beast. But, alas, her 
tenderness does not transform the 
Beast into a man as in the fairy tale. 
On the contrary, the villagers hunt 
down the Wolf and she dies defending 
him. This macabre twist to the old 
tale gives Petit opportunity for an 
exotic make-up with long fangs and for 
many lupine traits of loyalty, ferocity 
and fear. Violette Verdy has fragile 
but most dramatic grace. 

Petit’s version of Carmen, danced 
to the familiar Bizet score with strik- 
ing décor by Clavé, features Colette 
Marchand in the role created by 
Jeanmaire. Mile. Marchand has a 
more robust but less compelling dra- 
matic technique than her predecessor 
but the company are all excellent and 
Roland Petit as Don gives his 
usual forceful performance. The bed- 
room scene is an unnecessary and most 
distasteful addition to Carmen but M. 
Petit is inclined to the sensational. It 
may prove a detriment to his art if if 
increases which would be a loss for he 
is a young Diaghilev of great possibili- 
ties—and great failings. 


Jose 


RUTH DRAPER.—It’s the 
real importance—which is impressed 
upon my memory together with the 
debut of Ruth Draper. I was running 
to keep my appointment with an eld- 
erly cousin at the original Colony Club 

where the Carroll Club is now—and 
the nail caught my skirt and made a 


nail—of no 


jagged tear, right in front. I was 
breathless when I finally arrived and 
breathless when I found that the shy 


little girl I had known as a child had 
now a magical gift of changing herself 
into other people. On the small plat- 
form in the fine gray ballroom with its 
rose colored curtains, Ruth, that day 
electrified her friends. 

Since then she has electrified audi- 
ences all over the world. Her art, 
ripening through the years is depend- 
ent neither on background nor make- 
up—she disappears into the wings as 
a bride and walks back fifteen years 


older. What has changed her? She 
may have substituted a scarf for a 


sweater but her hair is the same and 
vet her whole personality has aged. As 
the New England lady in the Art Mu- 
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seum, she does permit herself spec- 
tacles, a hat, etc., and she lights up 
the French actress with some jewels 
but they are a minor detail when sud- 
denly she bursts into the Russian 
tirade with her manager. She can 
cover the Continent in an armchair. 
She can also fill the stage with other 
characters as she does in the Western 
Railway Station which I have waited 
for years to see again. There is no one 
quite like Ruth Draper and probably 
never will be. Her magic carpet flies 
further than Aladdin’s!-—At the Van- 
derbilt. 


LULLABY.—Here is another man with 
a dominant mother but the play has 
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very little in common with Coriolanus. 
It opens in a very cheap hotel bedroom 
in Scranton, Pa., where Johnny brings 
his bride after their sudden marriage; 
it closes in Johnny’s mother’s cheap 
flat in New York. The dialogue is 
cheap too and although the story is 
entirely moral and, in spots, very 
funny, much of it is in atrocious taste 
and of tabloid quality. The characters, 
however, are real and well acted by 
Jack Warden as Johnny, the chick who 
was kept in the nest for forty years; 
Kay Medford as Eadie, the honest, 
tough, squeaky-voiced waitress who 
marries Johnny and Mary Boland at 
her triumphant comedy best as mother 
and mother-in-law.—At the Lyceum. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1951 


THE Kina ANpD I.—As popular in 
London as in New York.—At the St. 
James. 


January, 1953 


THE SEVEN YEAR ItcH.—A comedy 
with Tom Ewell and only one joke 
adultery.—At the Fulton. 


March 


THe Firru SEASON — which is the 
slack in garment district gossip, but 
which doesn’t apply to this comedy 
with Richard Whorf, Menascha Skul- 
nik and models.—At the Cort. 


April 


WONDERFUL Town. — Rosalind Rus- 
sellin a witty, amusing musical. Score 
by Leonard Bernstein.__At the Winter 
Garden, 


Picnic.—-Pulitzer Prize play by Wil- 
liam Inge, directed by Joshua Logan, 
of the havoe one unprincipled young 
man can effect in twenty-four hours in 
a small town.—At the Music Box. 


July 


ME AND JuLier.—A Rogers and Ham- 
merstein musical of life back stage.— 
At the Majestic. 


Can-Can.—Musical on 
the title, by Cole Porter. 
loud.—At the Shubert. 


the level of 
Broad and 


November 
THE WorLD OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM.— 
Yiddish folk lore of old Russia in three 
sketches which are replete with hu- 
mor, charm and kindliness. — Af the 
Barbizon-Plaza., 


TEA AND SyMPATHY.—Unsavory 
drama of a_ boys’ boarding school 
which veils adultery with sentiment. 
Well acted by John Kerr, and Deborah 
Kerr as the housemaster’s wife. Al 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


December 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AuGUST Moon. 

Completely delightful and = good- 
natured satire of how democracy was 
brought to a hill town in Okinawa with 
David Wayne as Sakini, the interpre- 
ter. One of the treasures of the sea- 
son.—-At the Martin Beck. 


Victor Borce.—Astounding one-man 
show by Mr. Borge who is as excellent 
a comedian as a pianist.-—Af the John 
Golden. 

January, 1954 

SABRINA Fatr.—Agreeable, witty 
comedy with Margaret Sullavan as the 
charming daughter of an unusual 
chauffeur on a Long Island estate. 
Recommended,—-Al the National, 
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THe Sori Goip CapiLiac. Jose- 
phine Hull triumphant in George Kauf- 
man’s satiric faree of minority stock- 
holders and rapacious directors” of 
corporations. -At the Belasco. 


Kinp Str.--Even with Mary Martin, 
Charles Boyer and three other stars, 
this inept comedy with no moral stand- 
ard is not entertaining. —At the Alvin. 


February 


THE Prescorr PROPOSALS. Well- 
knit drama of United Nations by Lind- 
say and starring Katharine 
Cornell in a carefully selected cast of 
delegates, ambassadors, ministers and 
a very special reporter. A(t the Broad- 
hurst. 


Crouse, 


Ou, Men! Ou, Women!— Mr. Chodo- 
rov’'s farce introduces you to the inner 
sanctum of a fashionable analyst. The 
doctor is Franchot Tone; his moronic 
and dazzling fianeee, Betzy von Fur- 
stenberg, while Gig Young, Anne Jack- 
son and Larry Blyden are the patients 
who convulse the audience. Morals 
are beside the point in psychoanalysis. 


{ft the Henry Miller. 


OFF BRO. 


BLACKFRIARS opened on February 
15th with Praise of Folly, a drama of 
St. Thomas More.—At the Blackfriars’ 
Guild, 316 West 57th Street (CL 7-0236). 


ACTORS MOBILE THEATER.—In a loft 
on the Avenue of the Americas in the 
Village, an organization, new to me, 
has staged a surprisingly well-rounded 
production of Giraudoux’ lovable 
satire The Madwoman of Chaillot. But 
how it is possible to remunerate in any 
wav the large cast from the small and 
voluntary fee is problematical. It 
seems to imply an intrinsic and most 
unworldly love for good theater.—Al 
430 Sixth Avenue, 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL.—The 
Old Vie’s production of T. S. Eliot’s 
drama of St. Thomas a Becket. directed 
by Robert Helpman, has been recorded 
by Angel Records with Robert Donat 
as the Archbishop. I am mentioning 
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THE REMARKABLE Mr. PENNYPACKER. 

To tell the point of this comedy of 
the 1890’s will spoil its climax. It’s a 
family piece with Burgess Meredith 
and Martha Scott as parents of eight 
little Pennypackers. Foolish but amus- 
ing. At the Coronet. 


KismeEtT.-—Otis Skinner’s famous 
starring role in Knobloch’s romance of 
Baghdad is taken over by Alfred 
Drake full of animation and versatility 
as Hajj, the beggar whose adventures 
are now accompanied by music from 
Borodin’s ballets, ete. Doretta Mor- 
row, as Hajj’s daughter, is melodious 


and charming. Philip Coolidge is 
Omar Khayyam. Jack Cole has de- 


signed the dances, Lemuel Avers the 


pageantry. Kismet is a lavish spec- 
tacle.— At the Ziegfeld. 
ALMANAC. The late John Murray 


Anderson’s own revue —disappointing, 
except for Harry Belafonte’s two songs, 
a monologue by Orson Bean, a sketch 
by Hermione Gingold and Billy de 
Wolfe and Du Bois’ background. The 
general tone is sophisticated without 
being witty._At the Imperial. 


ADWAY 


it particularly for Donat’s superb de- 
livery of the Archbishop’s Christmas 
sermon, itself a masterpiece of English 
prose and with Donat a masterpiece of 
eloquent and heroic emotion. 

I am delighted that the Old Vie did 
not follow the tradition of Sir Ashley 
Duke and Martin Browne’s original 
production at Canterbury in_ their 
verse choir for the Women of Canter- 
bury but have broken up the chorus 
into individual speeches as the Fed- 
eral Theater did in New York in 1938. 
Verse choirs to me are more somno- 
lent than dramatic. As usual on rec- 
ords of plays, no stage directions are 
offered and unless this” script is 
familiar the scenes with the Tempters 
must be confusing, but all the noble 
lines are well delivered. Angel Rec- 
ords must be congratulated on record- 
ing one of the greatest plays of the 
century at one of the world’s great 
theaters. 












































NOVELS REVIEWED 


WEEPING CROSS 

by Henry Longan Stuart 

Regnery. $4.00 
The late Hlenry Longan Stuart charac- 
terized this novel “An Unworldly 
Story.” When it was first published 
in 1908, it apparently struck what few 
readers it had as decidedly other- 
worldly. A second edition, published 
in 1933, met with little better response. 
Sut there is now a new reading genera- 
tion, nurtured, as Paul K. Cuneo, the 
editor of Books on Trial, notes in his 
introduction, on Greene, and Waugh, 
and Bernanos. On this new and con- 
siderable readership the unworldliness 
of Weeping Cross should have fresh 
and challenging impact. 

For here is a novel which opposes 
the material and the spiritual in situ- 
ations which are immediate and con- 
vincing. Although the setting is an 
historical one, the characters and 
events of Weeping Cross have that re- 
ality and conviction we find in char- 
acters and events we can test by our 
own experience. And most readers 
are now accustomed, as few were in 
1908, to finding the novel and the tech- 
niques of the novel an acceptable and 
familiar terrain for the warfare of the 
spirit. 

Weeping Cross is the exciting story 
of Richard Fitzsimon, who comes to 
Boston in the year 1652 as a bondsman. 
An Irishman, an aristocrat, and a Cath- 
olic, he is now an indentured servant, 
sentenced to ten years of drudgery for 
being on the losing side of the war 
against Cromwell. The novel comes to 
us in the form of a memoir written by 
Fitzsimon. He records in these moving 
pages his servitude to harsh Puritan 


as 
































BY Riley Hughes 


masters and the even greater bondage 
brought about by his folly, his willful- 
ness, and his_ sins. For Richard, 
schooled in soldiery and _ little else, 
soon becomes the slave of Agnes Bart- 
lett, a Puritan woman who sees in him 
an object for her passicn—and_ her 
contempt. Their illicit love runs a 
curious course; they are married at 
last by a Jesuit missionary just before 
a terrible fate overtakes them and the 
village in which they knew their great 
love and sorrow. 


THE FACE OF TIME 

by James T. Farrell 

Vanguard, $3.75 
James T. Farrell has long been noted 
for what one critic calls his dogged 
and humorless devotion to naturalism. 
The Chicago Irish in his Studs Lonigan 
novels, and only slightly less so in the 
novels about Danny O'Neill, have been 
little more than animals crawling 
from frustration to chaos. And in all 
these novels the Church, tawdry and 
meaningless, has hulked in the back- 
ground. 

In the present novel Mr. Farrell has 
returned after several unrewarding 
Marxist visits with a new projection of 
his Chicago Irishry, Bernard Carr—to 
Danny O'Neill. There is in The Face 
of Time a new tenderness and a fresh 
and unprecedented attempt to under- 
stand. In this book at least Mr. Far- 
rell does not attempt to think for his 
characters in a pat, deterministic for- 
mula. Nor is all darkness and whin- 
ing; there are several large chinks to 
let in the light. As before, this author 
never quite invites the eye to linger 
over an artistically finished sentence 
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or paragraph, nor does he reward the 
ear with subtle cadence. 

Yet his characters attempt to put up 
with one another, even to understand 
one another, and to give one another 


joy. In a moving scene, Old Tom, 
Danny’s grandfather, tries to make 
conversation to entertain his ailing 


daughter Louise. Painfully he gropes 
for a subject. “I was askin’ myself,” 
he says at last, “might the day come 
when they’ll be flying these airplanes 
and balloons from here all of the way 
to Ireland?” Though it comes to noth- 
ing, it is a gallant (and in Farrell 
amazing) effort. 

Old Tom is the center and the tri- 
umph of this book. His struggles to 
fight off the feelings of uselessness in 
retirement, his fear as the cancer in 
his body moves to possess him, his 
trustfulness and his Catholic faith—all 
these are made values; they are not 
patronized or sneered at. The frustra- 
tions of the other characters, the awk- 
ward way they hinder those they 
would help, are new in Farrell. His 
readers and the critics have long writ- 
ten him off as doomed to repeat him- 
self endlessly, but The Face of Time 
may mean that James Farrell’s voyage 
of discovery—of his characters, of the 
Church, of himself—is only just be- 
ginning. 


CRESS DELAHANTY 

by Jessamyn West 

Harcourt. $3.75 
When these sketches begin, Crescent 
Delahanty is twelve years old; when 
one comes, all too soon, to the final 
page, Cress is sixteen. In between are 
the moments of poetry, of quick grief, 
of glory in the days of one growing to 
life, to personality, and to an aware- 
ness of responsibility. With broad, 
telling strokes Miss West shows Cress 

or, better, lets her reveais herself 
becoming aware of poetry and of the 
identities of other people. Finally, 
achieving the most difficult recognition 
of all, Cress comes to the knowledge of 
the other-ness of her parents. “I am 
alone in the world,” Cress wrote once, 
in a mood of romantic self-pity. Cress 
Delahanty in its moments of somber- 
ness reveals the “terrible ring of 
truth” in those idle words. 


When Cress is twelve she is given to 
summing life up in little lists, a habit 
she takes from her father. “Beautiful, 
Lilting Phrases from Shelley” and 
beautiful phrases from her own poems 
occupy her mind. Occasionally she 
comes down from poetry’s high-flying 
cloud, as when she shoves Edwin Kib- 
bler, Jr., into the school water cooler. 
In her thirteenth summer Cress begs 
for and is given an outrageously large, 
madly flowered hat. With her hat she 
promenades the board walk; it is not 
at all her fault that the hat ends its 
career in a restaurant’s bowl of live 
fish! 

But Cress’ zaniest days occur when 
she deliberately manufactures a_per- 
sonality for herself as “Crazy Dela- 
hanty.” And at fifteen she falls hope- 
lessly in love with Mr. Cornelius, 
until Mrs. Cornelius intervenes with 
deftness and understanding. When she 
is sixteen Cress is still capable of pos- 
turing—“Down there in the grass the 
world winked at me,” she declares sol- 
emnly—but she also gives signs of the 
poised, balanced human being she will 
soon become. 

Cress Delahanty may be only a series 
of related sketches and not a novel at 
all, but it is an exquisite work of art. 
The material cries out to be made into 
a play. 


THE LITTLE ARK 

by Jan de Hartog 

Harper. $2.75 
Mr. de Hartog, perhaps best known in 
this country for his plays and in his 
native Holland for his earlier novels, 
has gone to the tragic floods of early 
1953 for this brief novel. With min- 
gled realism and fancy he relates a 
touching story of human love and 
kindness in the face of disaster. 

Jan Brink and Adinda de la Maison 
Rouge, aged ten and eleven, are the fos- 
ter children of old Parson Grijpma and 
his wife. Jan is lively and sanguine. 
Adinda, a Eurasian, is given to bleak 
utterances and memories. When the 
floods come the children are sent to 
the bell tower of the church. Soon 
the entire village is nothing but a place 
of floating rooftops and improvised 
rafts. The two children find a house- 
boat for themselves and have adven- 
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tures in it until they are rescued by 
“pirates.” All around them moves the 
adult world, menacing and impenetra- 
ble. For all that Jan boasts of liking 
“taking man’s talk” he has only a faint 
notion of the real heroism in the lives 
of those around him. He lives in a 
world of preposterous adventure, 
where all is romance. Adinda sees 
everything in terms of the dark memo- 
ries of her parents’ deaths in the war. 
The author seems to imply that Jan’s 
is the surer vision. 

The Little Ark is a curious, and 
completely satisfying, mixture of senti- 
ment and realism, something like a 
painting of the Dutch school—-warm, 
bustling, commonplace, and yet drawn 
in heroic lines. 


THE WHITEOAK BROTHERS: 
JALNA—1923 

by Mazo de la Roche 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75 
With the reading of this volume, this 
particular reader has at last suc- 
cumbed to the charm of the White- 
oaks family of Jalna. It is hard to 


account for one’s turning a hard, cold 
eye on a set of characters as they ap- 
pear in volume after volume of a series 
and then, of a sudden, finding in them 
the virtues that other readers and bois- 


terous dust jackets have long pro- 
claimed. One is certainly involved in 
this book in that sense of belonging, 
of family identity with which the 
books in the Jalna series have been so 
long associated. 

Nothing much happens here that has 
not happened in other Jalna books. 
Members of the family come together, 
have their problems which they either 
share with or hide from one another. 
In 1923 the grand old matriarch of the 
family is vibrantly alive at ninety- 
eight. She may not exactly dominate 
the family any more, but she still sets 
the tone. And she can stare down her 
all-but-regal daughter Lady Buckley 
any day. Lady Buckley is on hand 
with a young lady of good English 
family, who is present solely to trap 
the Master of Jalna into marriage. An- 
other trap is set for the family by 
Eden, who innocently promotes the 
buying of bogus gold mine stock. Be- 
fore Eden is through, the whole fam- 
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ily is swindled. What else happens? 
Piers falls in love, Eden sells a book 
of poems. All this in scenes of high 
comedy in the great tradition. 


REBEL HEIRESS 

by Robert Neill 

Doubleday. $3.95 
History informs us of battles lost and 
won and keeps account of the heroes 
who stalk across its pages. But what 
happens after the captains and the 
kings depart? Mr. Neill asked himself 
this question, it would appear, and his 
novel is a pleasant and engaging an- 
swer. After Charles If was restored to 
his throne and Puritanism’s long night 
was over, the cavaliers returned to 
their own again. They found, of 
course, that time had not stood still 
while they were away, and that the 
changes it had brought, many of them, 
were bound to be lasting. 

Richard Carey and Sir Giles Orton 
return from soldiering on the Conti- 
nent to take up the estates their fathers 
had lost when the Roundheads came 
to power. Both were determined to 
wreak vengeance, to turn the clock 
back. When Richard Carey entered the 
great hall with drawn sword he did 
not find the Roundhead colonel who 
had taken the estate from the elder 
Carey, but instead the rebel’s two spir- 
ited daughters were in possession. Sir 
Giles found Priors Orton full of weeds 
and decay. In no time at all, and with 
amazing plausibility, the reader is 
taken up with a plot which involves a 
sinister inn, highwaymen, and mur- 
derers. And at the end the Careys 
and the Ortons have their own again, 
and all is very well. Rebel Heiress is 
skillful, rousing make-believe, a neat 
blend of action and social history. 


FIRE AND HAMMER 

by Shirley Barker 

Crown, $3.50 
Although this novel is not exactly 
“about” the American Revolution, 
many of its scenes reflect that struggle 
and receive their circumstantial valid- 
ity from the author’s research in the 
period. Miss Barker has written a 
romantic love story, in the modern 
manner, around certain historical en- 
gagements of the Revolution and bor- 
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rowed figures from history, celebrated 
ones like Sir William Howe, and minor 
ones like the Doan family, whose mem- 
bers were Quakers and devout Tories, 
to give it depth. 

Lass Marvayne is the high-spirited 
daughter of a Massachusetts merchant 
and _ blockade - runner. Visiting in 
British-held territory, she gets to know 
the wild Doans, a family of farmers 
whose sons become hell-raisers, rob- 
bers, and finally murderers because 
they hate Congress. Not that they 
love King George, but he is far away, 
and therefore ineffective. Lass falls in 
love with Mahlon Doan, youngest of 
the brothers. She breaks her engage- 
ment to a sound, solid young man of 
business to pine hopelessly for Mahlon. 
She blunders upon him in bed with his 
mistress, a Welsh girl given to second 
sight, but even this does not deter Lass 
Marvayne. 

Finally, after much pining on her 
part and some subduing of her imperi- 
ous spirit, they meet again. The con- 


ventions of this type of book require 
that they must first have a liaison— 
“Like Adam Married Eve” as the chap- 
ter heading puts it—before Mahlon de- 


cides they may as well be wed. Miss 
Barker knows her history thoroughly, 
and she writes well; it is all the more 
pity that she permits herself the cheap 
and meretricious devices of slick fic- 
tion. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES 

by Christopher La Farge 

Coward-McCann. $4.00 
Whether this book is really a novel or 
a narrative poem is perhaps a fruit- 
less question. Novel or poem, it tells a 
story. Taken as a novel, this tale of 
Rhode Islanders embattled at town 
meeting, star-crossed in sensual (and 
sensually described) love, and vexed 
by the problems of the universe is 
rather simple and crude in its plot 
and story-line. The book’s virtue lies 
mainly in the subtlety with which the 
characters and their actions are com- 
prehended and revealed. 

Mr. La Farge is an excellent poet; 
his terse blank verse is interspersed 
with skillful free verse and some excel- 
lent Shakespearean sonnets in the 
metaphysical tradition. Best of all, 
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used 
descrip- 


free 
often 


perhaps, is’ the 
throughout, most 
tions of nature: 


verse, 
for 


off in the distance, lost 

to the eye in the intensity of the 
luminous air, 

a winter yellowleg called and called, 
renewing 

his five-note, chrome-steel cry of the 
lonely places, 

and the marsh grass flowed in the 
wind.” 


Surely the conventional prose-novelist 
could profit from this kind of seeing 
and knowing. 


GRATEFUL TO LIFE AND DEATH 

by R. K. Narayan 

Michigan State. $3.00 
This novel came in manuscript to the 
publisher under the working title “The 
English Teacher.” This title, the pub- 
lishers admit, was accurate: this is a 
novel about an English teacher. But 
the poetic title which was finally se- 
lected—from a phrase in the final sen- 
tence of the book—is not only more 
striking and effective; it conveys some- 
thing of the quality of the book. 

The protagonist of this first-person 
narrative is a teacher of English in a 
college in India. His life is torn be- 
tween the impossibly remote values 
which his teaching of Shakespeare and 
Shelley suggest to him and the alarm- 
ingly present values of India. The 
two clashing worlds live side by side 
in his person; he can poke fun at him- 
self for the ironies that come to him 
as he participates now in the one, now 
in the other. When his wife and 
daughter come from their village to 
live with him in the city, the narrator 
finds the clash between the two more 
and more keenly. Up to this point the 
book is a delicately humorous study. 
Suddenly, everything changes. The 
narrator’s wife sickens and then dies 
of typhoid. According to the manner 
of the country, she is cremated. After 
a time the bereft husband attempts to 
communicate with her spirit. One 
expects at first that humor—albeit of 
a curious kind—is being attempted. 
The narrator resigns from his college 
post to teach small children, to be 
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closer to the “vast storehouse of peace 
and harmony” in the world of chil- 
dren. The book ends, somewhat wist- 


fully, on the note sounded by the title. 


DARK ENCHANTMENT 

by Dorothy Macardle 

Doubleday. $3.50 
This is billed on the dust jacket as “‘a 
novel of witchcraft,” and from the au- 
thor’s past performance one might con- 
fidently expect a superior kind of 
thriller. But, oddly enough, Miss Mac- 
ardle takes the greatest pains to dis- 
miss witchcraft as the idlest supersti- 
tion and to be huffy and superior to 
most of her characters for believing in 
the devil. There is, though, an amus- 
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ing, three-corner fight between the 
French villagers who fear that the 
gypsy Terka is a witch; French offi- 
cials, lawyers and doctors, who, as 
rationalists, think she is a victim of 
malice; and the visiting English, who 
are both amused and aloof. There is 
an implicit feeling in the book which 
opposed Protestant reasonableness to 
“Catholic superstition.” And although 
the curé is treated without malice, and 
indeed with sympathy, the plot hinges 
on a mistaken view of the seal of the 
confessional. 

As for the plot, its serious flaw is 
that the mystery is no mystery at all, 
just a mistake which the “clear, warm 
light” dissipates. 


Other New Books 


STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 

by Vernon Bartlett 

Praeger. $3.95 
The reader could not reasonably wish 
for a more simply written, informative 
one-volume account of contemporary 
Africa than this book which comes 
from a distinguished journalist for- 
merly associated with the London 
Times as foreign correspondent, and 
with the News Chronicle as editorial 
advisor. Author of at least a dozen 
books and member of Parliament for 
over ten years, he has been connected 
on various occasions with British and 
United Nations missions. Appealing to 
many types of readers for different 
reasons, he begins his book with the 
comforting assurance that it is not 
written for experts. He goes on to 
make plain that even a person enjoying 
such unique opportunities as his own 
can hardly attain more than an inade- 
quate, superficial knowledge of this 
complex subject. 

No one, he reminds us, can describe 
the Union of South Africa without also 
telling about the Gold Coast, nor speak 
of the unique Portuguese experiment 
of lifting the black man to the level of 


the white, without also picturing the 
tension produced in South Africa by 
the segregation policy (“apartheid”) 
of Prime Minister Malan. Among the 
book’s most enlightening pages are 
those devoted to the Portuguese colo- 
nies—now called “overseas provinces” 
in the mother country—where “there 
is less sense of a color bar than in any 
other European colonial territories in 
Africa.” 

The author refers to at least one ad- 
vantageous result of the exclusiveness 
practiced in Catholic Portuguese mis- 
sions, “namely, that the Africans have 
escaped that deep and disastrous con- 
fusion into which they are plunged in 
British colonies by the many rival ver- 
sions of Christianity.” 

One might dilate upon many points 
raised by Mr. Bartlett—especially in 
the pages devoted to Egypt. He ends 
with an impressive brief discussion of 
the issue posed by the growing neces- 
sity for an enlightened conception of 
partnership between black and white, 
between the leaders of the 66,000,000 
Africans in British dependencies and 
the 200,000 white men who control 
them. “The argument, however true, 
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that British rule has on the whole been 
beneficial will not check the desire to 
be rid of it. Even beneficence can 
have a crushing effect upon those 
whose greatest needs are self-expres- 
sion and self-respect.” 

JosEPH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND 
THE TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM 
by Lawrence Roemer 

Philosophical Library. $3.75 
In this small volume the author pro- 
pounds the thesis that Orestes A. 
Brownson (1803-1876), the great Cath- 
olic convert, contended that democ- 
racy viewed as the unqualified sover- 
eignty of the people would in the end 
destroy, not perfect or fulfill the 
promise of, American institutions. 
Brownson feared, among other things, 
that political democracy, to be success- 
ful, necessitated social equality, and 
that the attempt of democrats to secure 
it would destroy society. Roemer well 
analyzes Brownson’s political theory 
designed to put restraints on the pop- 
ular will, especially his concept of the 
double constitution and his distinction 
between “personal” and “territorial” 
democracy. Thus the organic consti- 
tution of civil society, providentially 
created, determined or controlled the 
constitution of the government. in 
which and in which alone the people 
were sovereign. The territorial state, 
synonymous with republicanism in its 
historic struggle against personal or 
despotic power, had reached _ perfec- 
tion in America, where with sover- 
eignty in the States united, the evils 
of disintegration and _ consolidation 
were alike avoided and the just claims 
of both public authority and private 
rights fully satisfied. 

The Brownson interpretation § of 
democracy, so. satisfactorily recon- 
structed in the pages of this book, was 
not formulated, as Roemer assumes, 
solely or mainly to combat socialism. 
For in later life as in early middle 
life Brownson held that unfettered de- 
mocracy tended, in America at least, 
to enrich the well-to-do rather than to 
benefit the poor, and would terminate, 
not in Communism but in the unre- 
lieved sway of competitive capital- 
ism. He scarcely suspected that Amer- 
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ican democracy would follow a third 
road, namely, the broad highway of 
industrial and social reform midway 
between the extremes of Communism 
and laissez-faire individualism. 
Roemer’s book is adequately 
equipped with references, notes and 
index. Had he included a chapter on 
the historical framework of Brown- 
son’s ideas, he would in the reviewer's 
opinion have measurably strengthened 
his argument. Notwithstanding, the 
book’s appearance last year fittingly 
commemorated the sesquicentennial ot 
Brownson’s birth. AARON I, ABELL. 


THE HEAD AND HEART OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 

by John Dos Passos 

Doubleday. $5.00 
The author of this new book about Jef- 
ferson evidently believed that Mrs. 
Kimball and other writers who have 
tried to meke clear to us the influences 
that operated on the young Jefferson, 


had failed. Hence, another book on 
Jefferson. Dos Passos is concerned 
with Jefferson’s father and with the 


environment that affected the boy who 
was to become our third president. 
The influence of each of his teachers, 
especially those at Williamsburg, is 
carefully evaluated. Special emphasis 
is placed on the contribution of George 
Wythe, Jefferson’s law teacher. 

Rather extensive biographical 
sketches are scattered throughout this 
book, and the influence upon Jefferson 
of the men concerned is the subject of 
much discussion. ‘Jefferson’s visits to 
Philadelphia and New York in 1766 are 
analyzed. His work in the House of 
Burgesses, to which he was elected in 
1769 is appraised. Not as much atten- 
tion as one might expect is devoted to 
Jefferson’s contributions to the Second 
Continental Congress, especially to his 
relationship to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Considerably more atten- 
tion is devoted to his duties as gover- 
nor of Virginia, during the later stages 
of the Revolutionary War. One learns 
much about the Revolutionary War, as 
it affected Virginia. Constant empha- 
sis is also placed on Jefferson’s interest 
in languages, in philosophy, in archi- 
tecture, and in other intellectual pur- 
suits. 
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Jefferson’s work as minister to 
France is also treated at length. One 
might quarrel with some of the state- 
ments made concerning the French 
Revolution. One might also question 
the necessity of bringing in so many 
side issues, but Dos Passos evidently 
believed all of them influenced to some 
degree the conduct of Jefferson. These 
deviations from the main story will 
irritate many readers and cause them 
to put aside the book long before the 
final pages appear. It is definitely not 
the first book about Jefferson that one 
should read. Only those seriously in- 
terested in Jefferson will thank Dos 
~assos for this book. 

PauL KINIERY. 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 

by Winston S. Churchill 

Houghton Mifflin. $6.00 
Sir Winston, in one of those brief sen- 
tences for which he is famous, says 
that the theme of this book “is how the 
great democracies triumphed and so 
were able to resume the follies which 
had so nearly cost them their lives.” 
It is the sixth and last of his personal 
reminiscences beginning with the 
Anglo-American landings in Nor- 
mandy and ending abruptly in the 
middle of the Potsdam Conference 
when he ceased to be Prime Minister. 

But there is no reason to suppose 
that the course of history would have 
been much altered had Mr. Churchill 
remained in office till the Conference 
ended. Yalta and Potsdam have be- 
come symbols of Western opportunism, 
words which conveniently explain our 
present dilemma. It is easy to con- 
demn statesmen in subsequent years 
for consequences which they should 
have foreseen at the time. Some peo- 
ple go further in this case and accuse 
the representatives of the Western 
Powers of adopting a Machiavellian 
policy at Yalta and Potsdam whose 
nemesis is pursuing us today. 

Before passing judgment, one should 
read the second part of this book 
which deals largely with the problems 
confronting the Western Allies at that 
time and the growing friction with 
Russia. One will find plenty to criti- 
cize or even condemn but one can 
hardly undertake to pass judgment at 


all without considering the circum- 
stances recounted here and the bear- 
ing which they had on the compro- 
mises which were sought. 

Sir Winston’s personal narrative has 
a contemporary value which makes it 
not only a stirring story of heroism 
and military achievement but a well 
indexed compilation of documents and 
day to day decisions of permanent 
value to historians. 

As this book completes the narra- 
tive of those terrible years a word 
may be said about the Tragedy which 
he has chosen so fittingly as a title. 
Nothing could better sum up our plight 
than those two words “Triumph and 
Tragedy,” but perhaps it would have 
been more telling if the title had read 
“Triumph or Tragedy”? 

What war has ever been won with- 
out the victors proclaiming their vic- 
tory as the dawn of a new and better 
day? What war has ever been fol- 
lowed by such hopes being realized? 
The two wars of this century are no 
exception. In place of Nazi tyranny 
the victory has consolidated another 
tyranny equally relentless and 


more 
widespread. 


That is the true tragedy 
unveiled in these pages. It is a tragedy 
as old as history noted by a Roman 
historian in far-off days that nations 
which have to call a powerful ally to 
defend them are in danger themselves 
of becoming victims of that alliance. 

The Russian alliance of the last war 
has become one of the hazard’s of the. 
future and the way in which it is met 
will decide if Sir Winston Churchill's 
narrative is Triumph or Tragedy. It 
cannot be both. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 

THE MOUSE HUNTER 

by Lucile Hasley 

Sheed & Ward. §2.75 


In this age when many people in all 
parts of the globe are watching the 
skies for a bomb to fall, it is a relief 
to read a book from the pen of this 
lighthearted author. The Mouse Hunter 
is dedicated to her mother, the chief 


character of the book—a little mild 
woman of a type now almost extinct, 
Slightly cynical about this modern 
world, but always ready to help her 
neighbor, with a generosity that ex- 
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tended on one occasion to bringing 
into her home a motherless baby. Her 
gifted daughter views her mother with 
tender humor that lightens the differ- 
ence found between the generations. 
It is seldom accomplished with both 
devotion and humor. 

One episode gives the very essence 
of the book’s charm and gaiety. The 
old lady, having fallen down the cellar 
stairs and cracked her skull, picked 
herself up and refused to go to the 
hospital until she had arrayed herself 
in her gown of navy blue with dots. 
A conversation is reported between 
mother and daughter: “Mama,” I said 
the other day, “the time has come to 
reveal you. Would you mind very 
much if I stuck you into an essay?” 
She looked at me as if I had suggested 
sticking her into a kiln. “Oh, no, you 
don’t. ...I know you. You’d proba- 
bly make me sound like a character in 
a book.” 

The reader is overwhelmingly grate- 
ful that her persistent daughter went 
ahead and put her into a book, which 
is a triumph of character drawing, 
and should become a classic. 

The closing chapters tell the story 
of the author’s conversion and of her 
later life as a married woman, deep in 
family affairs, which she views with 
her usual delightful humor. 

ANNA McCLure SHOLL. 


THE PORTABLE RENAISSANCE 
READER 

edited by James Bruce Ross and 

Mary Martin McLaughlin 

Viking. $2.50 
This Renaissance Reader opens with 
an introduction that is a gem of his- 
toric and interpretive analysis. It dis- 
poses of the Renaissance of the rosy 
nineteenth century imagination and 
presents a fascinating period of pro- 
found pessimism and strife, optimism 
and worldliness. Then through a 
panoramic selection of Renaissance 
man’s own writing, the story of his 
harsh and brilliant century is told. 

We watch the election of a pope, the 
burning of a witch, the casting of a 
great statue. We are shown portrait 
studies of Charles V and Philip II, 
Thomas More and Michelangelo. We 
read letters interchanged between 
Erasmus and Martin Luther, and Car- 
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dinal Pole’s appeal to the Council of 


Trent. We see Ambroise Paré practic- 
ing surgery on the battlefield and 
Jerome of Prague under trial for 
heresy 


There is a letter in which the Em- 
peror Maxmilian plots to be made 
pope; a document wherein St. Theresa 
describes the foundation of her second 
convent. 

From the point of view of entertain- 
ment it is too bad that the book’s live- 
liest material lies toward the end. The 
fainthearted might be discouraged by 
the flamboyance of the early prose and 
so halt before he reaches the more 
direct and exciting writings. 

Assisted by a good biographical in- 
dex and guided by the editor’s intro- 
duction, the reading of this volume is 
a voyage of discovery into the years 
between 1400 and 1600 as rewarding 
as any Columbus or Magellan ventured 
on. CLORINDA CLARKE. 


AUBREY DE VERE: 
OBSERVER 

by S. M. Paraclita Reilly, C.S.J. 

University of Nebraska Press. $4.00 
With every year critics become more 
aware of the Victorian roots of our 
modern problems. We are inheritors 
of a past we have yet to assess with 
sufficient thoughtfulness. Welcome in- 
deed, as adding to our knowledge, 
would be a spectator of those days- 
someone we could question as to per- 
sonalities and issues—if, according to 
our prescription, he could be percep- 
tive, learned, balanced, and experi- 
enced. Fortunately such an observer 
we now have in Aubrey De Vere. 
Thanks to Sister Paraclita’s scholarly 
and graceful study, this charming and 
gifted Irishman has been rescued from 
the obscurity into which he had fallen, 
and his wise and gentle observations 
are made available to us once more. 

In the course of his long and lei- 
surely life from 1814 to 1904, he knew 
intimately many of the great Victo- 
rians. In letters, memoirs, and critical 
essays he left valuable vignettes of the 
past: the older Wordsworth attempting 
to reconcile the conservative religion 
of his maturer years with the intuitive 
outpourings of a moving but rather 
unorthodox earlier view; Tennyson, 
delighting in Aubrey’s company and 
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in the Irish landscape, and drawing 
not a little of his imagery from the 
Irish lakes and the sea; the Cole- 
ridges, Sara and Hartley, amazing in 
their learning, touching in their isola- 
tion, and reminding De Vere of the 
genius of their father; Coventry Pat- 
more, charmed with Aubrey, yet puz- 
zled too at the Irishman’s response to 
the highly symbolic poetry that fol- 
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FABULOUS ANCESTOR, by Donald 
Demarest (Lippincott. $3.50). It would 
be easy to dismiss Mr. Demarest’s book 
as just another in the genre of child- 
hood reminiscences and family chron- 
icles, but it is more than that. Obvi- 
ously he must have been a precocious 
child ina far from ordinary family, but 
there is no attempt to make the charac- 
ters any more unusual than they really 
were or to capitalize unduly on idio- 
syncracies. Mr. Demarest admits dis- 
armingly that his re-creation of a by- 
gone era in the always colorful old city 
of New Orleans is somewhere between 


fact and fiction with overtones of myth 


and legend. Whatever his formula, he 
writes with easy grace and charm, cen- 
tering his story around the sharply 
remembered figure of his grandmother 
set amid the brilliant tapestry of social 
existence in the Civil War period. All 
the inevitable props of a story of 
New Orleans is subordinated to lively 
anecdote, and the expression of re- 
ligious thought and practice, intrinsic 
throughout and unobtrusive, reveals a 
deeply Catholic way of life. Fabulous 
Ancestor is interesting beyond mere 
entertainment. 

SEEING AND KNOWING, by Bernard 
Berenson (Macmillan. $3.50). Bernard 
Berenson is an eminent art critic and 
author, born in Lithuania in 1865. His 
Harvard A.B. dates back to 1887, but 
time has not dulled the trenchant pen 
with which he sets forth what he con- 
siders valid principles of representa- 
tional art and castigates those modern 
painters and sculptors who flout them. 
The visual arts, Mr. Berenson believes, 
are a compromise between what we 
see and what we know. In Seeing and 
Knowing he declares, for example, 
that the draughtsman must have the 
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lowed The Angel in the House; Alice 
Meynell, listening to the older poet’s 
advice and appreciative of Aubrey’s 
own critical and creative gifts. All 
these comments on figures important 
in themselves have the added value of 
coming from an observer who was a 
poet in his own right and indeed 
anticipated many features of the Irish 
revival. MARGARET R. GRENNAN. 


NOTICES 


same command of the articulations of 
the human body that the poet has over 
the vocabulary he is using. To illus- 
trate old and new forms he makes use 
of nearly a hundred fine plates, point- 
ing out how modern art has debased 
the best tenets of representation. He 
concludes, however, that, despite its 
present low condition, eventually there 
will be a revival of sculpture and paint- 
ing as arts based on the human form 
as the essential factor. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONAL- 
ITY, by Joseph Nuttin (Sheed & Ward. 
$4.00). Friend or foe, one must recog- 
nize Freud as a teacher who exercised 
enormous influence on the twentieth 
century. Some men have followed 
him blindly; some have attacked him 
relentlessly; and a vast multitude have 
desired a balanced appraisal of his 
work, based upon skillful, thorough 
investigation by an expert speaking 
from a platform of unquestionable 
solidity, whether scientific or  re- 
ligious. Of this desire the present 
book is a satisfactory fulfillment. Much 
of it, to be sure, will appeal chiefly to 
the specialist; but most of it makes 
profitable reading for all the intelli- 
gent. 

In what may well be the most im- 
portant part of the book, the author 
offers his own theory of the uncon- 
scious. Later he undertakes to inte- 
grate data of modern psychology with 
that of the philosophia perennis, giv- 
ing particular attention to Catholic 
readers who are theoretically or prac- 
tically interested in psychiatry. There 
is a valuable annotated bibliography. 

THE CATHOLIC YEAR 1954.  Pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
National Council of Catholic Men 
(Hawthorn Books. $2.95). This is an- 
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other — and a most successful-——-attempt 
to infuse more religion into the daily 


life of the Catholic. It is a combina- 


tion of diary, almanac and engage- 
ment book, and contains scattered 


through its pages references for daily 
Bible reading, together with the ap- 
propriate liturgical items for each day, 
with dates significant in Catholic his- 


tory added for good measure. It is a 
practical, all-purpose desk book and 


the publishers promise that it will be 
followed by a companion volume in 
the fall of the year. 

ST. NORBERT’S MANUAL. A Missal 
and Manual of the Sacraments together 
with Prayers and Litanies for all occa- 


sions. With indexed case of Mass 
Proper Leaflets. Copyright by Rev. 
Louis A. V. De Cleene (Green Bay: 
St. Agnes Guild. $6.00-820.00). This is 


a unique type of Roman Missal com- 
posed in part of the Ordinary bound 
and in part of indexed leaves. 
The file enables one to have the proper 
of each Mass complete on its own indi- 
vidual leaflet, and there is an explana- 
tion which enables the devout reader 
to follow the and festival 
variations. The whole represents an 
enormous amount of careful work for 


loose 


seasonal 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


which the devout reader will be grate- 
ful. There is a plastic jacket that fits 
over the cover of the Mass _ leaflet 
which may be carried in a pocket of 
the cover. 

THE TRIAL OF OLIVER PLUNKETT. 
by Alice Curtayne (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00). Like every piece of work done 
by this author, the book named above 
is scholarly, well organized, most 
readable. It tells the moving story of 
one chapter of a courageous martyr’s 
life giving us a highly detailed ac- 
count of his trial, introducing therein 
the story of his betrayal, by two 
treacherous degraded Irish priests, 
and of his shameful “trial” and brutal 


execution by English judges. It is an 
emotion-stirring narrative. Readers 
would have welcomed an_ editorial 
supplement—say a page or two—tell- 


ing of the heroic Bishop’s earlier life, 


and giving us some little knowledge 
of the considerations which delayed 
and then eventually completed the 


process of his canonization. While on 
the subject of desirable improvements, 
one may add that to leave the book 
without a table of contents, chapter 
headings, or index is, well 
just too bad. 


let’s say, 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


\AkON IT. Avent, M.A., PH.D... Associate 
of The Urban Impact on 
Review of Politics, ete. 


American 


Professor of 
Protestantism, 


History, University of Notre Dame; 


1865-1900, ete.: 


author 
contributor to The 


CLORINDA CLARKE, M.A., further studies at Oxford University; editorial secretary for the Nuylic 


Review, field magazine for the New 
MARGARET BR 
City; 
HuGues, M.A., 
Service, Washington, D. C 


Rinny 


York Life Insurance Company, New 
GRENNAN, M.A., Pu.D., associate professor of English, Hunter College, New 
author of William Morris Medievalist and Revolutionary, etc. 


Associate Professor of English, Georgetown 


York City. 
York 
University 


School of Foreign 


».3 fiction critic for THe Catrnoric Wortp; member of the fiction 


committee, Gallery of Living Catholic Authors; contributor to Saturday Review of Litera- 


ture, Renascence, Thought, etc. 
Paul 


KiNIERY, M.A., Pxu.D., Professor of History 


and Assistant Dean of the Graduate School, 


Loyola University, Chicago; member of the editorial staff of Mid-America. 


Rev. Joseru McSorrey, C.S.P., Church of St. 


Paul the 


Apostle, New York City; author of An 


Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Father Hecker and His Friends, ete. 


ANNA McCiurt 
This Way Ont, ete. 

RovertT Wirrerrorce, C.B.F., 
New York City: 
Nations 


SHOLL, artist and author, New York City; author of The Fairy Tales of Weir 


B.A.(Oxon.), formerly director of the British Information Services. 
collaborator of John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradition of the Law of 
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_ A new novel by 
lechniques for | LOUIS DE WOHL 
Convert-Makers | chew! 


4 MONTHLY RELEASE St. Francis 


a | Xavi 
Le 1e Experts He : 
r avier 


Attract Non-Catholies 
To Persuade Non-Catholies The story of the great missionary 
To Instruct Converts and saint who went by order of 
St. Ignatius Loyola to “‘set all fire” 
in the Orient—‘recorded with fine 
understanding . . . Xavier’s gener- 
To Understand the Psychology and osity speaks to every age and seldom 

Theology of Conversions so clearly and compellingly as in 
10 CENTS A COPY this book.””— FRANCIS SWEENEY, 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION N. Y. Times Book Review. 


see Set All Afire 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Write By LOUIS DE WOHL 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE author of The Golden Thread 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
411 West 59th Street aint 
eas Mak te ee J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
— pom ee Philadelphia New York 


To Conduct Inquiry Classes 
To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 























Escorted PILGRIMAGE TOURS of EUROPE 
conducted by the CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 


6 reasons why you will enjoy an 
MARIAN American Express Pilgrimage Tour 


Visits to world-famous Shrines of the Blessed Virgin—Fatima, 
UEAR Lourdes, Rome, Knock, Zaragoza . . . plus the special Spanish 
Holy Year celebration at the Shrine of St. James, in Santiago de 
Ay Compostela, Spain. 
Famous ocean liners—Constitution, Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, Liberte, Nieuw Amsterdam, Caronia, Mauretania, 
Covadonga and others. 
Variety of countries—England, France, Ireland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland. 
CATHOLIC Outstanding sponsors—distinguished spiritual leaders; leading 
TRAVEL Catholic colleges; well-known Catholic publications. 
a... Wide choice of departure dates—May 9 to Sept. 29. 
Sound Tradition <P Pleasing prices—all-expense, round trip, $844 up. 
World-Wide é * 
Service P= \\\ (| sagw| Early tours include Rome during the Canonization of Pius X on 
Exenes* | May 29 and 30. 


For complete information CATHOLIC CRAVEL DIVISION 
fakadiaen tnpume Weaion AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Year Pilgrimage Tours con 


tact your Travel Agent or the Main Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
local American Express office Offices and correspondents throughout the world 
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“They Are 
So Very, 


Very Many!” 





exclaims 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 


speaking of today’s homeless and war stricken— 


“More insistently than ever at this hour, the 
agony of the so-called ‘DISPLACED’ a 
summons to prompt and responsible community 
action!” 


is 


In answer to this plea an appeal will be made 
again this year March 
28th,* for the 


on Laetare Sunday, 


BISHOPS’ FUND FOR VICTIMS 
OF WAR 
Your continued generosity will mean that 


during 1954 help can be brought to these “very, 
very many” around the world: 


—4,000,000 homeless South Koreans; plus 
1,000,000 who can never return to the Com- 
munist North; 


—4,500,000 refugees from Red China in Hong 
Kong and Formosa; 
“hot war” in 


—uncounted the 


victims of 


Vietnam; 


—2,500,000 Escapees from East Europe, 
crowded into West Germany with 8,000,000 


remaining Expellees; 
—Italy’s so-called “‘surplus” millions; 
—the near-million Arabs still homeless in the 


Near East! 


FOR THESE MILLIONS whose very lives 
depend on the measure of help each of us can 
procure for then— 


Fill the cup of your charity on 
March 28th! 


n New York City 
will be made on May 6th 


* This year the Bishops’ Appeal 
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| College of Mount Saint Vincent 


| Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


| 
} 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
| 7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
| 120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
| City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
| points on the Island. 


| School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 











| TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 





Tue Sisters oF Notre Dame ve Namur 
| For particulars address The Director of Admissions 




















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
ec, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimu- 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic and 
musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof buildings. 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with lake for 
swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Re PaaS Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. 


Registrar, Box C Catalog 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, IMMACULATA, PA. 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 
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MY 
WAY 
OF 
LIFE 


written by Fathers Farrell & Healy 








» 
The Summa Simplified 
e 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
in plain-talk for everyone 


e 
Facts that make life worth living 
o 


640 Pages 
Bound in green simulated leather 
from 1.35 


Pocket SIzE 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Frey, Director 
BROOKLYN 19, NEW YORK 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
























Choice Havana Filler! 
What Greater Smoking 
Pleasure Could Any 
Cigar Give You? 





—— searches the four cor- 
ners of the world to bring you ee rua 
fish and sea food delicacies that r 
make your salads, entrees and Popular Since 1874 

hors d’oeuvres truly “out of this 
world.” Only the choicest, most 
delicate portions are packed un- 
der the Sexton Quality label. New Salesiana Publications 
Tuna, lobster, sardines, smoked 

oysters and caviar are in the bet- L’Hermitte, Albert, S.D.B.: The Tri- 
ter independent food stores. umph of Mercy, $2. 


Praised by official organ of the Vati- 
can—a theologically sound book on 








R. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester 
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John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 





the Mercy of God. Ideal lenten gift. 
Bosco, John, St.: Dominic Savio, $2. 
The life of a 15-year-old boy to be 
canonized this Marian Year, by his 


‘~ 
t-ENLIS IN . teacher and confessor. A modern 
4 THE 


- boy, exposed to modern evils, meets 
a priesthood the challenge of sanctity. A MUST 
™ society or for teachers, parents. 

ST. Kugler, John J.. S.D.B.: A Commen- 
tary on the Little Office, $2. 















' Ready-reference handbook on our 
(COLLEGE JUNIOR Lady’s Little Office for Religious. 
hie ee New Latin Psalms, parallel English 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE) ’ a — oo 
ATTENTION High School Students! translation. Ideal Lenten gift for Re- 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the ligious and priests. 
battle for the minds and souls of men i aa 
—mpartan sos be —— pare ot SPECIAL OFFER: All three books 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 5 
brother. Full information without obli- for $5.00. 
gation. WRITE today. Available at all Catholic book stores 
Rev. F, P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. P stone » oo aHe 
nBgeemmen igeren ng Salesiana Publishers 
Winooski 20. VERMOM Paterson, N. J. 
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FOR YOUR LENTEN INSPIRATION 





How We Can Find the True Christian Joy in Suffering 
T ( Anee 
he Gross 
’ ° * 
and the Christian 


By Pius Raymond Régamey 


[he second volume in the CROSS AND CROWN SERIES OF SPIRITUALITY 
analyzes the contemporary errors concerning the nature and role of suffering in 
the Christian life and demonstrates that the sanctifying value of the cross of the 
Christian can come only through the Cross of Calvary. 


Through the ordinary sufferings of daily life to the profound desolation of 
abandonment, the author traces the golden thread of Christ’s sanctifying influence 
from the Cross, showing ultimately how true Christian joy can rise gloriously 
from the dark tomb of pain and suffering. Father Régamey writes with the 
insight of a profound theologian and an understanding that is born of a personal 
experience of suffering. His work will help you bring to the season of Lent a deep 
spiritual satisfaction and a truer understanding of the role that suffering plays in 
your Christian life. And as part of the Cross and Crown Series plan it will help 
you, through furthering your own understanding, to bring enlightenment to others. 
The book is due for release early in March. $3.25 


The Cross and the Christian has been selected as a 


title in the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality 








Catholic Truths Explained in a New Light 


Fruits of 
Contemplation 


By Victorino Osende. O.P. 


\ masterful explanation of the nature of Christian perfection, the meaning of 
devotion and prayer, the role of the apostolate, devotion to Mary, the imitation 
of Christ and many other inspiring truths. The author, long recognized in his 
native Spain as an authority in spiritual theology, spent several years in Peru as a 
missioner and since then has devoted himself to spiritual direction, retreats and 
writing. Writing in a straightforward style, Father Osende presents the profound 
truths of the spiritual life in a manner that can be understood by all. $4.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


bh. HERDER BOOK COL PUBLISHERS 
15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them . . . the men 
who service your account .. . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


Laney MIACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston + New Orleans + Los Angeles 





